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MRS. J. C. CROLY (“JENNIE JUNE”). 


Her latest photograph, taken a week ago, is here reproduced for the first time. 
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The pioneer American journalist and club woman, whose seventieth birthday was celebrated last month by a notable gathering of New York’s professional women 
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LESSONS IN THE NEWS 














HE frontispiece of Harper's Bazar to-day will 
be of unusual interest to American club women. 
It represents not only the latest but the dast pho- 
tograph of a woman they all know and whom 
they deeply respect—Mrs. Jennie June Croly. Mrs. Croly 
has been called the pioneer of the woman movement in 
America, She began her career half a century ago, and 
won recognition for herself and her work at a time when 
women were regarded as dis- 
tinctly out of place in the 
professional field. Mrs. Croly 
entered and remained, and 
encouraged others to follow 
her. 

Last month, at the age of 
seventy, she laid down her work and announced to her 
friends her absolute retirement from public life. Their 
response was immediate. Women of all professions and 
clubs united to do her honor. Her public reception a few 
weeks ago was a notable event. With pleasant memories 
of the warmth and good-will of it strong in her, Mrs.Croly 
sails for Europe, to be gone indefinitely. Her place in 
the hearts of her friends and in the profession she hon- 
ored will not be easily filled. 


en. 


N eminent Frenchman, philosopher and _ theatrical 
critic, has recently discoursed most hopelessly on the 
future of girls of good families in France. He says young 
men show a continually increasing disinclination to marry, 
unless the bride brings with her either a big dowry or its 





equivalent—great political influence—and thus a moment 
arrives in the life of the young girl when, calmly survey- 
ing her opportunities in the world, she says to herself, 

‘* Wife I cannot be; a toy I will not be; I will go on 
the stage.” 

This is very interesting, but one wishes the French- 
man had been more explicit about the moment when the 
young girl is forced to a 
decision. At what age, 
under what conditions, does 
she abandon pursuit of a | 
husband and adopt other | 
means of support? Thack- 
eray said, ‘‘A woman who 
has not a positive hump on her back may marry whom 
she will.” Thackeray knew human nature pretty well. 
Has it so changed? Young men of America, no less 
than of France, are charged with avoiding matrimony 
from business motives. But is it that they love money 
so much, or that women strive less to attract them? The 
uncertainty of marriage, the improbability of being sup- 
ported by a husband, have become the fundamental 
principles of the young girl’s education in America. 
It is right, necessary, and, above all, very fine that she 
should be trained in science, art, and industry, so that 
she may be independent. Thus independent she is, and 
man’s gallantry has lost its occasion. No, it is modern 
education that is opposed to marriage for women. A 
census of women’s college graduates in Massachusetts 
shows out of a total of 451 there are 384 unmarried. The 
women are succeeding —some in professions, some in 
trades, some in business—every where successful, not mar- 
ried. The two things are incompatible, as matrimony 
and women go to-day. Men do not propose because 
women aspire to something else. 


en. 


|" does not seem to have been generally discovered that 
the automobile is more to be feared than a chafing- 
dish for breaking up happy homes. Perhaps the art of 
automobiling has not been generally experienced by 
thoughtful minds. It is to 


Why Men do n 
Propose 
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== a run so close to anything—old 
H i Cacei man, little child, policeman, 
all fire-engine—that all the sins 

and Women | of your past life come up 
———— = =| before you, and then, at the 


instant an all-around hor- 
rible catastrophe seems inevitable, to clang the gong of 
your electric carriage and scare off everything—even fire- 
horses and policemen—and whiz right along and be out 
of sight before anybody collects wits enough to think of 
chasing you. 

This is the art of automobiling. 

The kind man who aims to show his wife how much 
he loves her by making her a nice Welsh rarebit after the 
theatre is not likely to meet with as base ingratitude and 
exasperating feminine interference with all his meth- 


ods as is the devoted husband who takes his wife out 
for a run in an automobile. Operating one of these 
vehicles, he sits with his right hand holding the steering- 
bar, his left hand on the motor-bar, one foot on the 
brake, the other on the gong—his attention on all these 
things, considered in connection with more power or less 
power, and the absorbing problems of life and death that 
confront him at every turn. It is not in the nature of 
woman not to seek to advise and even to assist her hus- 
band under circumstances like these, and the number of 
times fond wives are going to be reproached for grabbing 
the steering-bar, shrieking out to turn off the current, and 
otherwise striving to be a man’s helpmeet in running an 
automobile will come out in divorce statistics at the end 
of the next decade. Horses and women have long shared 
first place in the heart of brave men. That the automo- 
bile—the doom of the horse—should bring sorrow also to 
women but continues a parallel of destiny which makes 
the final overthrow of equine empire in the world replete 
with prophecy to wives and sweethearts. 
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EWS comes from Manila that the American public- 

school system has been established there, and all 
facts go to show that the Filipinos are getting the genu- 
ine article. The school population of Manila is 25,000 
The school buildings are 
overcrowded, and great pride 
is felt by the authorities in 
the high-school, which is 
attended by 451. Asa con- 
cession to the uncivilized 
taste of the Filipinos, spell- 
ing is taught in the public schools. The most advanced 
public schools in the United States no longer teach spell- 
ing. It is supposed to be acquired by absorption, while 
the child’s mind is devoted to better things; but the Fili- 
pinos, for reasons as unaccountable as many of their cus- 
toms, love spelling. They even turn the tide of American 
civilization back and have spelling-bees, the rivalry of 
which seems to give their heathen hearts as much glee as 
an ordinary insurrection. In the matter of religion the 
Filipinos are being delicately led to live up to the Amer- 
ican public policy, which provides for the worship of 
God according to the dictates of the conscience, and a 
careful elimination of conscience from the whole matter 
of education. The old catechism and religious text- 
books have been dropped from the schools,and «ll religious 
teaching is to follow. A novel native study, unknown in 
the schools of the United States, has been retained in the 
Manila curriculum. It is called ‘* Urbanida ”—the art of 
politeness, which teaches the child the courtesies to be 
rendered his superiors. Naturally this will give away as 
American ideas further develop. When the young Filipino 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Young America, 
he will no longer have superiors. These have no busi- 
ness in a democracy, as any little United States boy can 
tell his silly backward brother of the Philippines. 





Public Schools in | 
Manila 














# THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE AND HER DUTIES «»& 


HE relatior of the young maiden of a household 
to her intimate surroundings has, in these latter 
days of America’s high civilization, assumed quite 
a new complexion. If the girl could glance back 

into the same period of her mother's life, she would be 
quick to see in what the habits of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago differed from her own. 

Then a young lady’s “ coming out” was always set be- 
fore her plastic imagination as a definite and important 
boundary to her working or schoolgirl days. It was a 
goal to be striven for, after much preparation through 
studies, to be brought to a full stop on reaching it. At 
the same time accomplishments were piled upon the vic- 
tim to the limit of her receptive power. After she had 
mastered the arts Alice heard spoken of in Wonderland 
as ‘‘ reeling and writhing, and fainting in coils,” the dam- 
sel was prepared, at eighteen, to present herself as a fin- 
ished specimen before the gaze of good society. 

From that time until the period of her marriage her 
amusements and her dress were a law to the household. 
Her energies were supposed to be devoted to the adorn- 
ment of home and the delight of social gatherings abroad. 
She spent hours in practising music which she afterwards 
gave up; she read poetry and kept a diary; she did a good 
deal of fancy-work, and at a pinch could trim a bonnet or 
asleeve. But, on the whole, her family were lovingly 
united in making of her a hot-house plant, sheltered and 
lapped in softest airs. When adversity came, or sorrow 
bowed her bead, and when marriage and maternity 
brought her face to face with the necessity of self-efface- 
ment, it was always more to the credit of her true wo- 
manhood than to training if she knew how to meet the 
test. 

There was no such thing as teaching the girl of good 
social position in that day any of the useful arts whereby 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


she could, if need be, gain a livelihood. She was not en- 
couraged to be athletic. She was considered rather to step 
out of her place if she offered to nurse the sick, to give 
first aid to the injured, or to be prominent in charities. 
And, above all, there was kept from her all knowledge of 
business matters and the stress of family affairs. She 
had no allowance, her bills were paid for her, and the dis- 
agreeable problems of where money comes from, and how 
much it takes to support a family, were hidden, through 
mistaken kindness, from her sight. 

To-day, among rational people who appreciate the fact 
that the best gift they can confer upon a woman is the 
knowledge of her own powers, the whole scheme of things 
is altered. The girl of the cultured classes, even when 
wealth is to be her portion, is early taught to take het 
part in domestic councils. The business of welcoming 
and looking after guests, a task peculiarly fitted for the 
exercise of her gracious powers, is largely allotted to her. 
She helps her mother to reduce the burden of notes, let- 
ters, applications for help and money, that every day's 
mail brings pouring in to one’s breakfast table. She 
writes and answers invitations, gives hints as to the dis- 
position of the daily menu for meals, remembers what 
dishes ‘‘ papa” likes and “ the boys” have called for, and 
receives claimants upon her mother’s time and patience. 
Her youth, her buoyancy, throw off, when she is acting in 
her mother’s stead, a hundred trifling annoyances of the 
household that through years of iteration have begun to 
weigh heavily upon the housekeeper. If there are young- 
er children she establishes with them the loveliest of ties— 
that of vice-queen carrying out the mandates of the ma- 
ternal sovereign, and at the same time making herself a 
comrade of nursery and school-room fun. 

To her father and grown brothers a girl rightly trained 
for the position may be a veritable blessing. To her they 





will carry worries and confidences they do not deem it 
expedient to convey to the generally overburdened mis- 
tress of the house. Her sympathy and camaraderie may 
well create a green spot in their lives of workaday. 

In a wise household the daughter has her own allow- 
ance of pocket-money and dress-money, and, if possible, 
is taught the use of a bank account and check-book. A 
blessed advance will the twentieth century bring if it re- 
moves from women the odium of cheap wit at the ex- 
pense of their knowledge of business affairs! 

I say less about the duty of a young girl in familiariz- 
ing herself with actual cookery in her father’s home. The 
kaleidoscopic conditions of most American kitchens in 
the matter of domestic service make this no easy task, 
With the theory of cooking, the composition of different 
dishes, the reasons why the cook has failed or succeeded, 
she should be glad indeed to be acquainted. And as to 
the arrangement of flowers, the oversight of house plants, 
the disposition of furniture, books, pictures, and bric-a- 
brac, they would appear to be her natural field of activity. 

All of these duties, and more, a healthy girl can find 
time to incorporate into her daily life, and yet enjoy 
reading, walking, athletics, according to her taste, and an 
ordinary amount of participation in society. To the 
daughter of a great house representing high place in so- 
ciety, a wider scope is offered for her energies. Although 
her parents may employ trained service in sparing her 
most of the duties suggested, they cannot rid her of the 
ever-present responsibility of her position toward those 
less favored by fortune. But rich or poor, there are very 
few young girls who cannot find enough work at home 
—be it of one kind or another—to fill their days with 
healthy activity. The pity is when the parents do not 
see in time that they make their children happier by 
training them to be unselfish. 
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PORTRAITS AND CARICATURES. By Ernest Haskell 


ORTRAITURE does not mean the ex- cert eee’ Mee er, 
act reproduction of minute detail, but 7 ; 
is a subtle selection of the character ee 
istics most vital in its subject, a gen- PE. 
tle exaggeration of what is best. | ne Mella) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said: “In portraits, 
the grace, and we may add the likeness, con- 
sists more in the general air than in the exact 
similitude of every feature.” But the gener- 
al idea is different. There are many who 
believe in the vigilant drudgery of the faith- 
ful worker who has grown expert in the care- 
ful copying of his subject. He is not unlike 
the photographer who places his subject in 
the torture-chair, and often transforms even 
the distinguished into an arrangement of 
helpless self-consciousness. 

Distinction in art is everything. But dis- 
tinction does not always mean beauty of line, 
tone, or color. Ugliness may hold the great- 
est distinction—‘‘le beau dans l’horrible.” et 
Degas sometimes paints and draws beautiful \ 
ugly things, and so does Whistler. The phil- 
istine stands puzzled. He does not see the 
nature, the truth of the thing, or the beauti- 
ful manner in which it is done. He sees 
merely the subject. 

Character is the one essential that makes a 
portrait possible. This may be beautiful or - ? ‘ i? 
ugly character; all else is merely common- : fy 7 
place. There are people from whom it is im- / 








lines gan make them appear ridiculous. The 
result simply appears natural. 

This shows that a caricature, to fulfil its 
intention, must surprise one to humor, pity, 
or disgust. 

Daumier, the caricaturist of 1830,was most 
brutal in treatment of his subject. He is 
perhaps the greatest caricaturist the world 
has known, not for the great political power 
of his drawings, but for their technical skill 
His caricatures were drawn on the stone, and 
printed exquisitely; for his was the most 
famous day in lithographic reproduction 
Some were masterpieces of composition, and 
held the same power as do his paintings 

The caricaturist of the present time is Mr 
C. Léandre, of ‘le Rire,” who has lately been 
decorated for his masterly work. His draw- 
ings remind one of Daumier, and some are 
quite as excellent. He is of times vulgar and 
brutal, but the drawing is always done in the 
same manner. He is a master of line. 

The late George du Maurier was, though 
not commonly known, a powerful caricatur- 
ist. In his early days he made deliciously 
humorous caricatures of his student friends 
And we have not forgotten the caricature of 
** Joe Sibley” in Trilby, that was afterwards 
suppressed by request of Mr. Whistler. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox could be as powerful a 
caricaturist as Mr. Léandre if he chose, but 
































ossible to make an interesting portrait. L/ / ’ \\ he has used his wonderful art but little. He 
hese people lack that one vital essential— A Lif ake \ has done caricatures with a very few lines 
ae ena co ae y of 2 gong ree . / , \ : oy = — Ate ee of 
ugliness or an insipid regularity of feature Fy, ; \ : 1is subject. e can be cruel or amusing in 
es — as —— 4 these is . , } rg , \ \ >, a. —_ sketches, which are really the 
2e camera and the retouching brush. / \ shorthand of caricature. 

A caricature is an exaggerated portrait the / ly a a \ cal \ The character portraits that are painted o1 
characteristics of which are yng tere to a gro drawn upon the walls of Paris ateliers are 
tesque degree—a parody on the features, as it often very true, although they are generally 
were. There are kindly caricatures and cruel MRS. BURTON HARRISON. filled with that decadent cleverness that be 
caricatures, and both may be made of the Drawn from life for Hagrer’s Bazar by Ernest Haskell. longs to modern French art. 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. | y 
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it is impossible to make a caricature, just as 
there are others whom it is impossible to 
paint. In one case it is as in the other—the 
impossible people are the characterless people. 
Occasionally one finds living caricatures 
| with such exaggeration of feature and char 
a as 4) acter that no degree of distortion on the same L 





MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


MRS. MAUDE BALLINGTON BOOTH 
A portrait stady by Ernest Haskell, here published for the first time. 


A portrait study drawn from life for Harren'’s Bazar by Ernest Haske! 


same person, according to the artist’s point of view 
or mission. There are also beautiful caricatures and ugly 
caricatures, and like the kind and cruel, they may deal 
with the same subject, the variety of results being achieved 
by the distortion of different features and characteristics. 

The capacity for distortion is limited only by the artist's 
desire, and he may make the caricature infinitely delicate 
or maliciously brutal at will. There are people of whom 
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A FRIENDLY CARICATURE OF 
MISS ADAMS. 
AS HASKELL SEES RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Drawn by Ernest Haskell, and here published CARICATURE OF WHISTLER 
Drawn by Ernest Haskell. for the first time. Drawn by Ernest Haskell. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WHICH MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT POSED 


I not far from the stage to the draw- 
v-room, but the bridge is overa fissure 
that in 1770 was so wide that the Lord 


Mavor of a town in Warwickshire pro 
claimed that ‘‘ neither player, puppy, 
nor monkey shall perform in the town.” 
Three ye ars later, in the same county, the 

















THE GRACEFUL WOMAN CURVES.” 


young and beautiful Sarah Kemble—after- 
ward the great Mrs. Siddons—whose father 
and mother desired for the accomplished 
daughter a social career, was sent to live as 
companion, or lady-in-waiting, to Lady Mary 
Greatheed Lady Mary avowed that she 
always felt like rising from her seat when 


her maid entered the room, because she had 
the manner of a queen. Many a time had 
Sarah Kemble, clad in regal robes, with 


train upheld by John Philip Kemble, her 
brother, walked at the head of her father’s 
band of strolling players through the streets 
of Coventry where Lady Godiva rode 

This fissure between the drama and social 
life has narrowed with marvellous rapidity 
within the past few years. Society has gone 
to the theatre and the theatre has gone to so- 
ciety so frequently that it is now but a step 
from one to the other 

This step is taken both ways with honor, 
profit, and personal happiness. Women of 
social accomplishment and prestige find on 
the stage an honorable artistic career on 
terms of perfect equality with men. In full 
reciprocity, the stage has given to societ 
and the drawing-room some of its most brill- 
iant women. This is perfectly natural, for 
the power of the beautiful, accomplished, 
self-controlled woman is the same whether 
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DRAMATICVALUES® 


she holds the mirrot to Nature or is reflected 
in it 

Within the past few years—not more than 
ten, or at most fifteen—thoughtful men and 
women within the theatre have established 
schools that draw from the outside life man- 
ners, babits, customs, peculiarities, and from 
these have formulated principles upon which 
to base the artistic reproduction of that 
outer life. ~So wellhas this been done that 
now society frequently knocks at the door 
of the Academy and asks for instruction in 
the graceful performance of its own duties. 

Why should the drama be a good school 
for the devotee of the drawing-room? 

Because attractiveness is based upon the 
same principles in both. Because the stage 
is, theoretically at least, the show - window 
of society. 

Drama takes its name from the Greek— 
Drao—J act. The drawing-room is the 
stage of private life. Its necessities con- 
tinually compel the assumption of virtues, 
vices, sincerity, sympathy, joy, sorrow, 
friendship, hatred, the most complex emo- 
tions, and over all must be spread the man- 
tle of graceful ease, or the illusion will be 
destroyed. These conditions obtain just as 


INE’ 


beauty. all 


springs. 


From them attractiveness 


There is no better symbol than the Ho- 
garth line of beauty; the double curve, ever 
changing, always strong, always flexible. 
This is the vital principle of the arch, the 
strongest and the most graceful of architect- 
ural forms. 

To acquire that double curve in physical 
movement requires months of persistent ex- 
ercise under careful direction. It does not 
come to one for wishing. It does not come 
by accident. It is not taught in youth, as 
it should be. In the pursuit of education 
the human being encounters multiplied 
forms of exercise—the gymnasium, a Jong 
list of out-of-door sports, all desirable as ad- 
ag to development and future health; 

ut no system of education has yet pre- 
scribed pe the proper training for each in- 
dividual according to his requirements, with 
sense of proportion and perfect balance of 

arts, mental and physical, in view. The 
a being comes from school to life with 
his field full of solid blocks of unhewn wis- 
dom that must be discarded or Adapted. 

Every movement of the body is an out- 




















“HARMONY IN THE DISPOSITION 


DRAPERY.” 


OF 


surely on the sister stage, and the best culti- 
vation for one is the best for the other. 
What is that best cultivation? 
The cultivation of proper physical move- 
ment. 
The development of speaking tones 
Perfect self-control. 
These are the foundations for grace and 





“SHE DOES NOT PROJECT A CUP OF 
TEA.” 


ward expression of inward condition. So 
far as useful knowledge of this great truth 
is concerned, man at twenty is an untrained 
animal; worse, most men and women go 
through life without recognition of this 
truth and untrained. Those who do recog- 
nize it and carefully train the mind and body 
into closer relation quickly acquire great 
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control over themselves and others. These 
have strength and grace. 

This double curve, symbolizing grace, 
strength, flexibility, perpetual control, per- 
fect balance, once acquired, is always in evi- 
dence. Nature abhors a straight line quite 
as much as she abhors the vacuum. The 
graceful woman never crosses the room in 

















“ GRACE, FLEXIBILITY, PERFECT BALANCE.” 


an unbroken straight line; she is curved, and 
she curves. She does not thrust a letter, nor 
project a cup of tea. Note how gracefully 
the object passes from one hand to the other 
in a curving path till it reaches its destina- 
tion. See how strong and decided, yet flex 
ible, this movement is. Note that same 
harmonious curve in the act of sitting, ris- 
ing, the disposition of drapery, pose of the 
figure, and in all gestures. It is the mani- 
festation of grace, which is strength under 
perfect control, always. 

Volumes might he written upon the 
proper use of the speaking voice. With 
present systems of education little or no 
time is spent upon it. Mere words do not 
reveal the thought. Arbitrary symbols on 
the lines of the musica! staff are not music; 
that must come from the soul of the inter- 
preter. So must language. It is to the in- 
tonation we listen, not to the words. ‘* Yes”’ 
and ‘‘no” are arbitrary words, but intona- 
tion can easily reverse them. 

Whether we would conceal or reveal the 
real thought, we must have the fundamental 
principles that give us the power to conceal 
or reveal, regardless of the words actually 
used. This is the ability of the actor on 
either stage. 








IS MUSIC MERELY A SOCIAL FAD ?—4y David 


T is indeed strange that in New York, 
one of the greatest, moat civilized, most 
advanced, most cosmopolitan cities of 
the world, the question should ever have 
arisen—Is mudle merely a social fad? 

To the social all things are social; nothing 
is very serious. But it cannot be said that 
the whole of, our population is given over to 
social duties and frivolity to the extent of 
losing that serious love for music which 
seems to have been imprinted in the human 
heart for many thousands of years. No one 
can honestly assert that music, having come 
to be, as it is asserted in certain quarters, a 
social fad, is sharing the fate of all other 
fashions, and is about to suffer an eclipse. 
It would appear, though, that widespread 
comment has been excited by the apathy of 
a portion of the public of late during many 
operatic performances hitherto admired at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Yet this 
season is the first in which this tendency has 
become noticeable. So supersubtle are the 
senses of our population, however, so inclined 
are they to gossip over a new thing, that not- 
withstanding last year’s enormous success, 
or this year’s even greater financial backing, 
and equal strength in the casts—thoug 
some of the names are not as well known; 
and that in another connection is a matter 
well worth notice—public comment is being 
aroused by the fact that applause is not as 


hysterically vociferous as before, and it there- 
fore at once concludes that New York is be- 
coming apathetic. It is not to be believed! 
That mothers should, even in the face of ex- 
cited stage-<doings, insist upon greater self- 
restraint amoog their children is right; that 
those who shouted last year should be a 
yess older this, is natural; that all who 
near dignified performances should accept 
them with dignity is proper; and it will be 
remembered that it has become, within a 
very few years, the correct thing to hear a 
Wagnerian opera in silence to the end of an 
act before yielding to any ebullition of feel- 
ing. Yet the same system applied to Verdi 
or Gounod creates a bad impression upon 
the public, while Rossini and Mozart would 
turn in their honored ves were not ap- 
ny for themselves and their interpreters 
lorth-coming the moment the voice had 
ceased, regardless of the exquisite melody 
which often concludes an aria of an old 
master. Well, revered names, you are not 
and never will be buried in oblivion. only 
you are affected, even as others are, by the 
times, which change. If the increasing dig- 
nity of New York shall cause you a mo- 
ment’s pain, be not dismayed; your works 
and those of many others in your immortal 
circle must be revived, even though some 
judicious excisions be found necessary in 
order to purge them of what in these times 


is considered antiquated... Do you not, in 
the light of your wider life, consider this ad- 
visable? I ask you frankly, Masters. We 
are fain to keep you, but the public nowa- 
days rebels against meaningless antiquity, 
which was as much a fashion of your day 
as bad perspective was of Perugino’s; you 
all knew better, so we beg you to let us 
have only the best of you; and as our audi- 
ences are also impatient of delay, we pray 
that you will send down some hint from the 
abodes of the blessed to the great impresario, 
that the welfare of your works will be ma- 
terially furthered by the abolition of lengthy 
entr’actes. 

Our population is one of workers; they 
have not time to ‘‘sit and sigh their love in 
idleness.” ‘‘Straight to the point” is the 
motto in these days; the young man’s too 
ardent advances are received by the fair one 
with, ‘Do you always take the Limited?” 
In your day, Masters, the ‘‘ Limited” was 
not, so, though we love you and believe in 
you, and pray for the time of your second 
advent, in more general fashion than now 
obtains. the Barber should be relieved from 
his duties by Freischittz ; let Semiramide 
share the fatigues of Faust ; let Romeo's im- 
mortal pangs be assuaged by Mignon, and 
Lohengrin awhile give place to Hans Heiling ; 
while, Master Gluck. your Iphigénée and again 
your Orpheus should hold the neglected stage 





Bispham 


during the sadly needed rest of Carmen and 
Tannhéuser. 

Indeed, the public has heard ad nauseam, 
and small blame to it for wearying, certain 
works, which, though as finely performed as 
ever, have for the nonce begun to lose the 
hold which would have been maintained had 
thcre been from the first that judicious 
mingling which the amateur would gladly 
hear, but of which the policy of immediate 
gain will have none! ‘‘ Why have we had 
‘Faust’ five times on my night this season?” 
cries the indignant box-holder. ‘‘ Madam, 
if you will honor me by looking at these ac- 
counts, you will see.” replies the astute man- 
ager. That was three years ago, and, with 
an occasional excursion into the unknown 
of Niebelheim, it has been going on ever 
since, until the patience of the rich is well 
nigh exhausted, while the less rich go else- 
where to find a novelty—less well sung, per- 
haps, but better mounted than is, as a rule, 
seen at the Grand Opera. 

The majority of the great singers who 
have been heard in this country in recent 
years have signed contracts for the perform- 
ance of certain réles in which they have 
achieved their great fame abroad. For sing- 
ing them tiey are paid Jarge sums, and they 
are naturally loath to assume characters in 
the half-forgotten operas of other years and 

(Continued on page 187.) 
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of the delights of 
Georgiancourt suf. 
ficiently explains 
the reason why Mr. 
George Gould and family 
prefer to make this place 
their permanent home, usin 
their beautiful New Yor 
house only for a few days 
each week during the sea- 
son, when they run up to 
town for social gayeties. 
On Friday or Saturday the 
usually return to Lakewood, 
accompanied by a large 
house party, giving their 
fortunate visitors an experi- 
ence long to be remembered. 
Georgiancourt was built 
primarily forcomfort. Itis 
a picturesque, rambling 








works of the old masters to 
the best advantage. In 4 
prominent position hangs & 
full-length portrait, life size, 
of the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, by Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds. 

Directly opposite the en- 
trance is the music-room, 
opening on the foyer 
through wide double doors. 
This is a cheerful apart- 
ment, furnished in delicate 
colors. The panelled walls 
and ceiling are painted with 
scenes representing musical 
subjects. 

At each end of the music- 
room are double doors lead- 
ing to other apartments 
At the right, after crossing 








looking residence, the exte- 

rior view giving little impres- 

sion of the spacious dimen- 

sions within. Approaching from the road, 
one sees a tall iron fence with granite posts; 
then, at the gateway, a handsome lodge of 
gray stone; and farther on glimpses are got 
eg the trees of the main house. This 
is built of the same light-colored stone used 
for all the buildings on the place. Behind 
the house, and separated from it only by 
huge flower-gardens, are the stables and 
adjoining cottages for the servants, which 
present a more imposing appearance than 
the main dwelling. A tall water-tower, or- 
namented by a clock and spire, surmounts 
the stables, giving them a decidedly chap- 
el-like appearance. 

About an eighth of a mile from the house, 
and approached by a broad avenue bor- 
dered with tall trees, stands the new build- 
ing devoted to all kinds of sports and ar- 
ranged as bachelor quarters for guests. 

The main entrance of the house is im- 
pressive in its rich simplicity. Great stone 
pillars support the Colonial porch, upon 
which open the massive outer doors of 
heavy glass, leading to a foyer upon which 
the rooms open. On the left is a huge 
winding staircase, guarded by a balustrade 
of pure gold that has already become cele- 
brated as one of the richest objects in house 
decoration in America. Opposite the front 
door and extending the width of the foyer 
are six great pillars of onyx supporting the 
gallery on the second floor. Ehttle balco- 
nies curve outward from this gallery be- 
tween the pillars, resembling the boxes in 
atheatre. The picturesque effect of this is 
heightened by several gorgeous tapestries 
and rich hangings which are flung over 
the railing. The mural decorations of this 
great hall are a triumph of art 

Above each picture here is a row of 
screened electric burners, which, when 
lighted, display some of the most exquisite 
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a short side hall, the visitor 
enters a small salon furnish- 
ed in gold and decorated 
with rich tapestries and 
numerous photographs of relatives and 
friends. Here a guest-book in a prominent 
position gives interesting witness of the 
many visitors who have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the house. In this book are names 
well known to society and art. Mr. Rem- 
ington has made an original drawing. The 
picture represents a polo- player leaning 
over from his horse in an effort to strike an 
elusive ball. The date is April 29, 1899. 

Miss Julia Marlowe’s pictures are found in 
nearly every room of the house. Other in- 
teresting portraits in this room are of How- 
ard and Frank Gould and of Richard Har- 
ding Davis. The place of honor, however, is 
given to the celebrated picture of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, presented 
personally by the original to Mrs. Gould 
six years ago, when she was on a yachting 
trip with her husband and a party of friends. 
The special interest in this souvenir lies in 
the autograph, ‘‘ Albert Edward, R. H. 8. 
Britannia, 1894.” 

An enormous conservatory opening from 
this room is arranged for comfort, and is 
evidently a favorite resort of the guests of 
the house. Built in three great lobes, like 
some mammoth flower, its tall palms sweep 
the glass roof, while scarlet poinsettas and 
holly peep out from among the foliage; the 
music of trickling water falls upon the ear, 
and the atmosphere is a reminder of spring. 

Opening from the conservatory on the 
other side is the library, a spacious, dark- 
tinted apartment, greatly brightened by the 
greenery at the end. The color tone of the 
room is brown, the walls covered with in- 
laid panels of dark raised leather, while the 
furniture and the bookshelves running 
around two sides of the room are of rich 
brown oak. 

At the left of the foyer is the billiard- 
room, finished in dark brown oak, with a 
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r of oak rafters The billiard table 


ce 
is of | ish oak mounted in silver, rich 
tapestries and hangings flung over chairs 

\ e dash of color needed 

| W l-work of the dining - room, 

the hall from the billiard-room, is of 

! wny, the rugs and upholstery in a 

lull green tint. A few good pictures 

ire on the walls. One, over the green mar 

ble mantle, is a large canvas of a panther 

John W. Swan. Among the other pic- 

ires is a genuine antique, ‘‘Two Boys,” 
Frans Hals, 1580-1666 

A|] the rooms on the second floor open on 
t ng hallway running the length of the 
house At the front is Mrs. Gould’s bou 
do a charming little room of delicate 
tints, the color scheme being pale blue and 
buff. A subtle fragrance of violets lingers 
ibout the place, and the personality of the 
wher seems everywhere apparent The 
‘ ig is exquisite—a pale blue back 
ground, on which laughing cupids disport 
ing th elves with the greatest abandon 

re painted r'all mirrors line the walls 
Pictures there are in profusion, numerous 
books by modern authors, and flowers in 
ibundance. Beside a perfectly appointed 

lesk hangs a miniature representing 
the heads of five lovely children, Mrs 
Gould's little family. 

Opening from the boudoir, through a 
series of dressing-rooms is disclosed Mrs 
G l's bed-room, in pink and gold. An 
embroidered pink satin spread covers the 
bed, the hangings of which are also of pink 
The portiéres and coverings of the chairs 
ire of pink tapestry. A huge affair, half 


divan, half easy-chair, fills one corner of the 
ym. Over the bare floor are strewn a 


iber of pink rugs, An inlaid screen 


stands by the door. Mirrors are everywhere 
The low toilette table is covered with 
brushe ymbs, and every conceivable im 
plement of the toilette, every piece of hand 
painted porcelain and gold-mounted. On 


ressing-table stand miniatures, in 
t-shaped gold frames, of Mr. Gould and 


from this room is Mr. Gould’s 
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A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM. 
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dressing-room, finished in dark blues and 
reds. Books, pictures, cigar-cases, and 
liquor-stands are strewn over the shelves 
and tables, while pictures of Mrs. Gould 
and the children occupy places of honor on 
the dressing-table. 

Farther down the hall comes a succession 
of six guest-chambers, each with private 
bath attached, and each furnished in a par- 
ticular color; and quite at the end of the 
hall, and shut off from it by closed doors, 
are the apartments of Mrs. Kingdon, Mrs. 
Gould's mother. These rooms consist of a 
beautiful boudoir, a bed-room, bath, and 
dressing -room—all exquisitely fitted. On 
the third floor are the children’s rooms, 
the nursery, the school-room, the two gov- 
ernesses’ rooms, the servants’ dining-room, 
and a few more guest-rooms, with on a 
fourth floor, servants’ bed-rooms 

Down at the bachelor quarters there is 
every comfort and amusement known to 
the heart of sport-loving man. 

First of all the visitor notices great barred 
gates which lead into a central arena cov- 
ered with tan-bark. Here the polo games 
are played, here the children take their 
riding lessons, and bere their elders indulge 
in fancy trick riding. This was the scene 
of the recent private circus and of many 
other festive gatherings. 

From the main hall the visitor enters a 
large room in which is a swimming-pool 
sixty feet long and twentywide, surrounded 
by palms and growing plants. Adjoining 
this apartment is a perfectly equipped gym- 
nasium, and the Turkish bath 

Adjoining the gymnasium is a bowling- 
alley and a shooting-gallery. Upstairs there 
are twelve guest chambers, each of which 
is provided with its private bath. 

The stables are not among the least of 
the interesting features of the Gould es- 
tate. Here thirty-five horses are taken care 
of. _ First in rank come the celebrated irish 
hunters Lakewood, Beresford, Shamrock, 
and Widow ; then twenty-five polo-ponies 
and five carriage-horses. 

On the whole the Goulds have a most 
complete home. 
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PeCOR- f PRING is in the street, in 
PP oe” the air, in the patches of 
undefiled earth called 
place, park, square—those 
fragments of the greater 

outer world—and all are promises 

; a of the greater glory of that which 

c lies beyond the city. There isa 

smell of swelling tim- 

ber, a woodsy smell, a 


smell of sap-bewitched The Walk 


trees. There is sap in the blood, sap in every- 
thing. ‘I have been called, and I come.” So 
comes the spring—wide-winged, wind-nurtured, 
earth-loved. 

Go forth to meet the spring. Her haunts are 
not far away; they are found even within the 
walls of this mighty Gotham. The city-tired 
woman oe reach them in an hour, and revel in 
a wealth of country air and life new beginning. 
Such is the topography of the country at the 
northern termini of the passenger railways, 
where city and country meet, that she may 
choose by survey a route to follow through field 
and wood. If she goes out by the west -side 
trains to 155th Street, there is the sea of fine 
white clothes to sail through at 116th Street on 
a Monday, and at the station a magnificent view 
of two enticing prospects—to the right, Uni- 
versity Heights; to the left, upper Manhattan. 

But seeing the interior country is apt to be- 
come a problem of getting behind the scenes, or, 
more properly, behind the signs (or under them), 
and for this reason suburbs are to be taken cau- 
tiously. I always believe in and recommend 
the water-frout, for in Manhattan this is a happy 
and a magnificent solution of the difficulties that 
beset the country-lover. The city above the 
shipping-wharves takes on a character from the 
water rural in aspect. And of all waters the 
Hudson! The beauty of its shores is of such 
character that no amount of ‘‘ public improve- 
ment” can ever destroy it. It is music itself—a 
tune like unto those tunes that no band-organ, 
however decrepit, ever quite 
extinguishes. The east side of 
the river is nearest and most 
accessible, and for many rea- 
sons preferable for our ends to 
other places in Manhattan. 
It can be traversed in a day; 
it is not disfigured by streets, and on one whole side of 
you there are no ‘‘improvements.” Only an occasional 
whistling fisherman or boatman, a schooner going down 
to sea upon a bosom of pearl, milk, turquoise, rose—only 
a wide dream of Arcadian expanse. 

One should start at Riverside Park, sensibly dressed, 
and ory equipped with lunch-basket, note-book, and 
camera. The loveliness of this half country, half town, 
half field, half garden, begins in prettiness at Eighty-fourth 
Street, and as you ascend the river the whole earth be- 
comes lovable. There is a ramble all the way, with flowers 
and insects and enough swallows to make a whole sum- 
mer. Where the park ends, an avenue of elms, with 
quaint and curious houses, reached by enticing bowered 
alley ways adjoining, leads to Lafayette Boulevard (158th 
Street). Here streets vanish, the pesty road-house van- 
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ishes, vanish those wires that impress trees to do service 
as telegraph or electric-light poles, and the blush of ad- 
vertisement vanishes; and powder and “ progress” have 
not blasted away the last aspiring pebble of the ¢monu- 
mental rock. lere one experiences the sweet surprise 
of finding one’s self in the primeval wood. If you 
are afoot, there are flag-stones and the sweet-smelling 
turf; if awheel, there is a fine serpentine road. This 
route will prove that it is not necessary to go to the jump- 
ing-off place for woodland. Great declivities of brier, 
bush, and wild flower are within a comparatively short 
ride of the farthest parts of the city. The wilderness it- 
self is but a little way from our doors. In a few moments 
you are at Fort Washington Park. ‘‘ Park” is the official 
title; there are no ‘‘improvements.” Go there when the 
south wind changes its pastures and its flock and comes 
to Manhattan. The violet and the wild strawberry, the 
hepatica, the wind - flower, and the spring espe | will 
meet you. There is a walk ploughed by the solstitial 
floods—crannied, seamed, and sealed again by fallow mould 
and drift left in the ebb. There are monarchs of trees 
aslant to the east—children of the west wind. 

By the middle of March the spongy earth has begun to 
pack, and the path begins to 
wear smooth in one narrow 
brown satin ribbon. Then look 
for the wild geranium, the 
pink, and the Dutchman’s- 
pipe. The skunk-cabbage will 
bloom in February before 
Marsyas has fairly tuned his 
pipes. 

At the end of the walk there 
are a wall and a road; and at 
the end of the road there is a 
shore, and that shore is like 
the shores of the Aigean Sea. 
Very near the road is a seat b 
the water, which you will al- 
most miss. It is a delightful 
place to lunch. — there 
one may watch the gulls come 
up from the sea. A little far- 
ther around on the rocks 
one may get the city back 
again in a view from Fort 

ashington Point. Be- 
fore you leave this spot, 
which spring has touched 
so caressingly, remember 
to look carefully for the 
beautiful things, for they 
have a way of eluding 

all save the wor- 
shipful. 
hen take the 
Boulevard again. 
Beyond there is 
et all the mystery 
of a country un- 
explored. You 
will not have 
walked ten min- 
utes until you 
have reached a 
spot where, if you 
are the least in- 
uisitive, you can 
escend the low 
<-> ~—s wall on the left 
by a concealed 
ladder to a spot 
lovely and rare. The anemone, bloodroot, trillium, and 
the dog-toothed violet love the place. But you must re- 
turn by the same door as in you went. 

Journeying on, you come to Inwood—such a pretty 
name—and the road home, with an occasional country 
place where last year’s unraked leaves are sunning them- 
selves beneath the wall. There are hedges of cedar, 
groves like orchids, and a thousand things that cannot 
be described and that can be seen only in a spring holi- 
day. And withal this is a practical adventure which — 

be accomplished by any one. You may go all 
or a part of the way by rail, returning with the 
close of day or when you wish. You may 
wander on, afoot or awheel, through country 
roads and tiny villages, where old landmarks 
divide your attention with that delicious fra- 
— of the moist spring earth, of the bud- 
ing trees, and the leafy mould of last autumn 
that comes from the corners where latest the 
last snow lingered. You catch a glimpse of 
old-fashioned gardens through breaks in the 
box or arbor-vite hedge of a bygone genera- 
tion, and see wee little children sporting about 
in these first warm sunny spring days. You 
go forth to meet the spring, and you find you 
are not the only one who has experienced this 
heart-hunger for the stirring sap and the first 
faint greenness of awakening nature. The 
tiny soft green buds and the twittering birds 
are coming out, too, to see what this new rush 
of life means. 

Go forth to meet the spring with joy and 

freedom of mind. Put by the cares of the day, 
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the thoughts that press and hold you to the unremitting 

tind. The sweetest things in the world are lost in the 
ntervals when we think we have not time. Go forth 
and give a welcome to the flowers, the birds, and the 
world of bloom and birth. 





* THE END 

OF THE 
ROCKS & 
‘THE LOOK 
BACKWAR® 
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Ill.—A MILITARY MANCEUVRE 


HAD feigned to change my mind several times with 
regard to Bassishaw's garden party, but Carrie had 
suddenly developed accentuated ideas on the subject 
of engagement- keeping 
‘*We promised, you know, Rol,” she said, “ and it 
would look so bad to run off. I don’t suppose it will be 
much fun,” she added, candidly. 

She was mistaken. It would be great fun. 

On the way thither I entertained her blandly on the 
subject of unmarried life. I pointed out to her the ad- 
vantages of a brother and sister living hap- 
pily together, as, say, in our own case. I 
argued on the holy bonds of kinship, and 
congratulated her on having a brother who 
would devote the whole of his life to mak- 
ing her comfortable. How happy we were! 

Carrie moved uneasily in her seat. She 
endeavored to change the subject. Her 
conscience wrought within her—she was a 
guilty traitor, and deceiving the kindest of 
brothers. Had she been less in love she 
might have suspected something, as I con- 
tinued in the same strain; but such is not 
the way of youth. Her arts might have 
been transparent to me for months and 
months, yet she would at last break the 
great secret with most delicious gentleness, 
in stammers and blushes, and I would show 
a dramatic surprise and shock. We see 
other people’s progress, but our own love- 
affairs are always unguessed 

It was a great relief to Carrie when we 
irrived at the Bassishaws’; the strain was 
getting embarrassing. A straight military 
young figure had evidently been on the look 
out for our conveyance, for he made several 
false starts, and almost supplanted the more 
ceremonious reception due from his mother 
This little formality through, he pounced on 
us at once 

‘‘How d’ye do, Miss Butterfield? Do, 
Butterfield?” he said, warmly. ‘‘So glad 
you've come.” 

“Thank you,” 1 replied. ‘I was rather 
afraid I'd have to let Carrie come alone, but 
I managed to arrange it.” 

A shade of regret was visible in his eyes, 
but he bore it nicely. He is ‘“* white,” as 
Carmichael would have said. 

‘*Of course,” he said, ‘‘ Miss Butterfield 
would have been all right, you know, but 
I'm glad you came too.” 

I believe he was. Saying so seemed to 
make him so 

We walked up the garden, I in the mid- 
dle. Carrie received an occasional bow, but 
we didn’t know many people there. This 
was young Bussishaw's excuse for conduct 
ing us personally, and he pointed out vari- 
ous people as “‘men you ought to know, 
you know, Butterfield.” I betrayed no 
great desire for the acquaintanceship. I 
was not to be shaken off. 

Bassishaw was piloting us into the most 
frequented parts. This young man was 
manceuvring with more skill than I had 
given him credit for to drop me. Carrie 
had my arm; and as Bassishaw stopped at 
various groups I made surer of it by a little 
closing in of my elbow. He had the ad- 
vantage of a tactician’s knowledge, but I 
had the larger experience. He led us tow- 
ards the base of operations, the refresh- 
ment tent, where he calculated to play on 
the natural interest I should take in the 
commissariat department. He gave me a *- 
hint of a private canteen—it was good strat- 
egy; 1 was very thirsty—but I held out. 

He showed great desire to introduce me to 

personages, but I replied to his big guns 

with a harassing fire of conversational small- 

arms. He really did very well, and my re- 

spect for him increased. Personal strategy was his line, 
but I held him in the field of mental mancuvres. 

He had pointed out some snowy-whiskered old general, 
and had held forth in his redundant way on the fascina- 
ting personality of the man. I made him a text for an 
army discourse, 

“Do you know, Bassishaw,” I said, “I cannot suf- 
ficiently admire you military men. You are the outposts of 
a nation, who make all that is happy and beautiful at 

home possible. You sacrifice yourselves on inaccessible 
Indian bills, you scorch under African suns, while all 
you love is left behind you in England. You do not 
marry—that is, the true soldier thinks it inconsistent 
with his duty—and you leave all you care for to fight the 
battles of a less devoted society. It is self-sacrificing; and 
when you return, it is to a bachelor’s old age, like the gen- 
eral there.” 

“Oh, I don't know, Butterfield,” he replied. ‘* Lots of 
our soldiers marry, you know.” 

I could feel Carrie’s arm trembling on mine. I con- 
tinued: 

“ That is another instance of their nobility. It makes 
their duty all the harder. They have to leave their 
wives, and worship them only in the ideal sense. They 
see them, perhaps, only once in ten years, unless they 
have risen to responsible posts. It is a great devotion.” 
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** But, Rol,” said Carrie, timidly, ‘‘lots of women are 
glad to go abroad with their husbands, and—and nurse, 
and that kind of thing.” 

“Then,” I replied, ‘they but unnerve the warrior in 
the hour of his trial. He does not fight for his country, 
but for his wife. No. It is the bachelor soldier who has 
my veneration.” 

“That's all very well, you know, Butterfield,” protest- 
ed the bachelor soldier, uneasily, *‘ but, confound it! it’s 
hard enough without that. Hang it all!” he broke out, 
“if you've got that fancy sort of stuff in your head, why 
didn’t you join the army yourself? You're a bachelor, 


} 
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“WE WALKED UP THE GARDEN,1 IN THE MIDDLE.” 


you know, and it would be a jolly lot easier for you to be 
a hero than—the other poor beggars.” 

I smiled. ‘‘It is just as necessary that the soldier 
should have worthy people to defend,” I replied. ‘‘ No, 
Bassishaw; the soldier’s watchword is singleness. He is 
as great a solitary as that other one who devotes his life 
to writing. The soldier knows he is doing some good; 
the writer takes the risk.” 

“* But writers often—” began Bassishaw. 

** And soldiers—” said Carrie at the same time. 

‘*Both cut themselves off in a voluntary abnegation,” 
I replied. ‘“‘ They scorn the smaller comforts; the one 
worships his art, the other his duty. Look at Loring and 
his wife there. They look happy and comfortable and 
pretty; they have gentle domestic pleasures. But they 
have no conception of the grandeur of duty. They do 
not know the stern joys of the warrior; they—” 

I bad been so rapt in my idea that for the moment 
my guard was down. The watchful foe took instant ad- 
vantage of it. Unseen by me, he had quietly beckoned 
to Loring, who crossed over to us. 

“Rollo,” he said, ‘‘my wife wants to speak to you a 
moment most particularly. She is waiting there.” 

I was outmancuvred—the ally had taken me in the 
flank—I couldn’t resist. I looked at them, and then at 
Mrs. Loring, who was waiting, tapping ber toe with a 
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rasol. There was no way out. I turned away, and 
ooking over my shoulder, saw the triumphant foe turn 
the corner of the greenhouse into the shrubbery—a road 
of the third class, impassable for artillery. 

** Now, Mrs. Loring,” I said, smarting under my defeat, 
“*T am glad to see you. What do you want?” 

« “Oh, Mr. Butterfield,” she returned, effusively, ‘‘ I've 
been wanting to speak to you all the afternoon. Isn'tita 
lovely day?” 

**It is a lovely day—a lovely day,” I replied. ‘‘I have 
been greatly struck by the beauty of the day.” 

“It is perfect,” she said, endeavoring to gain time. 
“Oh, how nice it is to be young, Mr. But- 
terfield!” 

** Mrs. Loring,” I answered, severely, ‘‘ did 
you send for me to tell me it was a lovely 
day, and that it was nice to be young?” 

** Of course not,” she replied,embarrassed. 
“I wanted—I wanted to talk to you. I 
wanted—oh, do help me, Loring.” 

“Molly wanted to tell you, 
gan Chatterton. 

I silenced him with a peremptory wave of 
the band. 

**Molly wanted to tell me something I 
didn’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ Molly wanted to 
tell me that I was blind and deaf and stupid, 
and that I couldn't see what was under my 
nose. She wanted to tell me of afternoon 
appointments at her house, and Heaven 
A knows what sort of carrying on. She 

\  wanted—” 
: “ Well, you shouldn't tease them so,” re- 
plied Mrs. Loring, illogical, after the man- 
ner of women, but stanch. 

**Madam,” I said, ‘‘I am not so fatuous 
as to suppose that if two young persons in- 
tend to practise idolatry on one another, my 
wisdom and experience will stop them, but 
I have been plotted against, have been told 
nothing, and I am entitled to get what mel- 
ancholy amusement I can out of the affair. 
You have spoiled my entertainment.” 

I adjusted my hat to an angle suggestive 
of rectitude and bowed myself away. I 
made for my hostess, and had myself pre- 
sented to the General. 

“ You have a promising young strategist 
in our young friend Bussishaw,” I re- 
marked. 

**In what way?” he inquired. 

“He has turned the flank of a superior 
force, and is in retreat with a hostage,” I 
replied. 

fhen, half an hour afterwards, I again 
encountered the victorious enemy, they 
made straight for me. I received them 
with ~ omy 

“Rollo dear,” began my sister, laying 
her hand affectionately on my sleeve and 
coming very close to me, “‘ we have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Her voice was almost a whisper. 

** Yes,” said Bassishaw. ‘‘ You see, it’s 
this way, Butterfield. I've asked Caroline 
to be my wife. I know it’s too bad not to 
have let you into it, but, hang it all, you 
don’t encourage a chap much, you know. 
You’re so awful quizzy, you know. And, 
I say, Butterfield—that was all talk about 
soldiers not marrying—now wasn’t it? I 
know you're a good chap, Butterfield, and 
you'll let me have Carrie, won't you?” 

I was afraid he was going to say I should 
not lose a sister, but gain a brother, but he 
didn’t. My spirit was broken. I had no 
dramatic surprise left inme. Carrie looked 
up pleadingly, with a tiny little tear in one 
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“It’s ‘yes,’ isn’t it, Butterfield?” said 
Bassishaw. ‘‘ You're the only one to ask, 
ou know. And if it isn’t ‘yes,’ you 

now—” 
Talented young man! He knew where to 
— a yielding foe. I sighed, and took an arm of each. 
feebly tried to recover my old authority, but they talked 
laughingly across me, and I knew what sort of glances 
were passing behind my head. I was led captive to Chat- 
terton his wife. Action was better than insight 
after all. 





THE POET TREE 


Upon the knoll the pute old apple-tree 
Snares the moon’s silver im its leafy screen. 
Then, in a spirit fraught with fantasy, 
While the breeze rustles through its sombre boughs, 
It spills the silver on the shade it throws. 
The tree then, like an artificer gay, 
Conjures the silver into tricksy shapes; 
Fishes and birds and mottled butterflies, 
Blossoms and vines, and zephyr-broidered pools, 
That fade and reappear in different forms 
And fade again upon the shadowscope, 
Until the t tree, of all these pranks 
Aweary, bids good-night to elf and gnome, 
And folds its lisping leaves and sleeps and dreams, 
Bathed in the tresses of the dropping moon. 
R. K. Munxirrrick. 
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IANTHA wiped the variegated marble mantel- 
piece with scrupulous care and deliberation. 
Indeed, Diantha’s movements were generally de- 
liberate, but when it came to dusting—well, dust- 
ing was a sort of religion with Diantha Bigelow. 

**I shouldn't wonder one mite but when you're dead 
and lying in your coffin, and while the minister's reading 
& prayer over you, but what you'd get right up and wipe 
off that marble shelf, or the whatnot or something,” her 
sister had spitefully remarked once, when in the heat of 
a summer afternoon Diantha had dropped her sewing, 
gone to the little fancy bag that swung from a knob on 
the mahogany candle-table, and drawn forth a large silk 
handkerchief and carefully wiped that marble shelf for 
the fifth time that day. 

Diantha bad smiled. ‘I shouldn’t wonder one mite, 
either,” she had assented, cheerfully. ‘‘ It’s against my 
nature to see things out o’ their natural order; and you 
know, Cynthia, dust hadn’t ever ought to be on that 
mantel-shelf.” 

She thought of this now, as she shook the duster out 
of the window and then carefully ran it over the shelf 
once more before she began to replace the ornaments that 


had been removed to the centre table. ‘I can’t ever see 
how folks can stand having servants a- handling the things 
they love,” she ruminated to herself. ‘‘I should have 


nervous prostration in no time if one of those pert, care 
less girls came to handle these things. And yet Augusta 
Morris lets that girl of hers flirt a red feather 
duster "bout all the things she ought to hold 
most dear—Nathan’s knapsack and all, and the 


‘Of course; but it’s your place to answer, Diantha, and 
anyway you're a good deal better at writing letters than 
Iam. ‘N’ you'd better do it right off, so he’ll think we 
don’t feel bad one mite because he didn’t tell us sooner, 
I wouldn’t want him to think that for the world.” 

Cynthia sailed out of the room with an independent 
air, and the outer door closed smartly behind her. 

Diantha walked to the mantel-shelf and gazed intently 
at the smiling features of the young man in the little 
giltframe. ‘* Poor Joshua!” she sighed. ‘* You’ve seen 
trouble, haven’t you? She’s gone and left you all alone.” 
A tear stole down her cheeks and fell on the letter in her 
hand. 

“I'd like to comfort you, Joshua. I'd like to tell you 
how sorry I am, and how glad I am she made you such a 
good wife. I really am. None could be better, and you 
deserved a good wife, Joshua.”’ More tears fell unheeded. 

‘*IT wanted you to have a good wife, Joshua, even— 
even if it wa'n’t me. I suppose the Lord knew best, and 
it’s all right, because she made you yp 9 ee all I 
wanted, Joshua. And now she’s gone and left you, and 
your heart’s broke.” She fairly sobbed for the moment, 
then with an effort she resumed her old-time manner, went 
to the little secretary, and drew out some paper. 

‘*My dear Cousin,” she began in a precise handwriting, 
‘* Cynthia and I were very much shocked at the sad news 
which your letter just received has brought us. 

“Poor Joshua, ‘tis a sad blow, but the Lord's hand is 


in it, and she was a good wife to you, Joshua—couldn’t 
any be betier—and you were a good husband to her. So 
you haven't anything to regret on that account.” 

Here her pen stopped. ‘*I don’t know just what to say 
next,” she mused. ‘‘ There really ain’t nothing more to 
say, yet it seems dreadful kind of short, and ‘s if I was 
obliged to write it. There don’t seem to be any feeling in 
it.” 

She bit the end of her wooden penholder till the points 
of her teeth made little breaks in the shiny black surface, 
then she stared at the unbroken whiteness of the rest of 
the sheet; then her eyes travelled to the picture. 

“If you were here I could tell you better how bad I 
feel for you,” she wrote hurriedly, drawing a line uuder 
what she had already written. ‘1 would try and comfort 
you. I don’t suppose I could succeed very well, for such 
a love as yours for Emily is too strong for words. What 
a beautiful thing it is, Soin, this love that comes into 
our hearts and stays forever! There doesn’t seem to be 
any reason why it should come, and we generally don't 
deserve it any more’n we do half the good things that 
come tous. But that doesn’t seem to make any diffe.- 
ence. It comes just the same as the sun comes and shines 
down on the little weed that nobody wants, but it shines 
just the same as it does on the most beautiful rose. And 
that is the way it comes to us, and it’s so strong and over- 
powering and long-enduring. Can’t anything stop it— 
poverty, nor absence, nor sickness, nor neglect, nor even 

death, so long’s we've once got it in our heart. 
You know that, Joshua, and though you ain’t 





tintype of both of ’em when they appeared out, 
and her with her arm through his. I s’pose it’s 
‘cause I’m sentimental. Cynthia says ‘tis; but 
I couldn't stand that anyhow.” 

She shook her head emphatically, and with a 
little more haste put each article back in place 
Last of all she placed an ambrotype on the end 
of the shelf nearest the door. *‘'I always like 
to have it there a-smiling-at me when I come 
in,” she said, caressingly. ‘‘It seems more 
like’s :f Joshua was kind of here, like the old 
days, to welcome me when I come in. I don't 
spose I ever miss seeing it when I come in, 
even though the minister’s waiting to shake 
hands. It don’t take long to get one glance 
there when I open the door, and no one's the 
wiser.” 

She half blushed at the confession. ‘‘ No 
one!” she repeated, defiantly. ‘‘ Cynthia don’t 
more’n half realize it’s there, and if she did she 
wouldn't think nothing. We was all young 
folks together, and the Pike boys are there too.” 

She gave a last glance at the finished room, 
shook, folded, and replaced the duster in its 
bag, when the door sucdenly opened. 

‘‘Here’s a letter for you,” Cynthia’s shrill 
voice broke in. ‘I can’t imagine who it’s from 
We don’t know anybody down to Hamilton, do 
we? Looks like a man’s writing. You ‘ain't 
gota beau on the sly, have you, Diantha? You 
never can tell, when folks get to be as old as we 
be. They say there’s no fool like—” 

She paused abruptly. Diantha’s face wore 
an anxious look, und to her sister it seemed as 
if she was a bit excited, though she had calmly 
taken a letter-opener from the table and cut the 
envelope neatly 

* It’s from Joshua Fullerton,” Diantha volun 
teered, almost before her eye caught the signa 
ture. ‘It’s from Cousin Joshua, Cynthia.” 

** What does he say?” 

**T don’t know yet. Don’t you see I ‘ain't 
had time to read it?’ There was a tone of as 
perity in her voice 

“ Well, go ahead and read your old letter. I 
don’t suppose it’s anything very private.” 

Diantha read in silence. 

‘He says—” 

** Well?” 

‘*He says his wife’s dead.” 

‘Land! You don’t say! When’d she die? 
Does he want us to come to the funeral? I sup 
pose we could go, though it’s quite a ways.” 

**She’s been dead some time,” Diantha re 
plied, slowly. ‘*I guess he felt so bad he didn’t 
let us know—so bad he didn’t even think of 
anything.” Diantha’s voice had a sympathetic 
note in it. 

** But he ’ain’t no business to forget folks that’s 
related, even if we're only fourth cousins. He'd 
ought to have asked us to the funeral, he ought.” 
Cynthia’s face was flushed with excitement. 
‘*He hasn’t got folks much nearer, and he 
might have needed our help about disposing of 
things. Like ’s not he’ll have everything full 
of moths before he comes to his senses.” 

‘*I—I suppose we ought to write and offer 
him our sympathy,” Diantha suggested. ‘It 
wouldn't be more’n decent, even if ’tis late, see- 
ing he took the trouble to inform us.” 

** T suppose 'twould be kind of cousinly. We 
wouldn't want him to think we felt slighted 
You write, Diantha, seeing he directed the letter 

















got Emily now, and you can’t see Ler and watch 
her same’s we like to watch those we love, you 
can keep on loving ‘er for ever and ever, for 
love don't never die. It doesn’t, Joshua; it can’t. 
I know it. The sun doesn’t ever stop shining, 
does it? We don’t sec it all the time, but it's 
shining just the same; and God don’t stop our 
love any more’n He stops the sunshine, because 
He made it, and He gave it to us to brighten our 
lives and make things glad and glorious. Some- 
times I think it feeds things in us and makes 
us grow, just as the sunshine does the plants. 
Can't help making us better, can it, Joshua? 

‘*Maybe the little weed won't ever be seen, 
and just die beside the gray stone wall; but it 
drank in all the sunshine, and did the best it 
could, even if no one ever saw it—didn’t it? 
And ‘twas a good deal better 'n if it had just 
sunk down and not taken the sunshine, 

“Tis a good deal better to love than just to 
be loved, though folks don’t always think so. 
You see, if you thought folks loved you, it 
might stop; but if you loved, it would keep on 
forever. The real big love, you know, Joshua. 

So you just keep on loving, and maybe by- 
and-by the world won't look so dark, and you'll 
just remember loving, and all the happy hours 
you’ve spent together will be so precious you'll 
be almost afraid to look at them and think them 
over. You'll want to bury them deep down in 
your heart, and just take them out at times to 
look at, and bless God for the happy memory.” 

The pen dropped from her hand, and she bent 
her head forward on the lid. She was very still 
for a long time. 

The outer door shut witha bang. Unheeding 
she heard her sister’s footsteps along the hall. 
A rush of fresh air filled the room together with 
the sharpness of Cynthia’s voice: 

‘Well? Haven't you got that letter done 
yet? Sam Godwin’s out here, and ’s going 
right down to the post-office, and he’ll mail it 
so ‘twill go to-night.” 

Diantha flushed. ‘‘I guess I'd better copy 
it,” she said. ‘‘I wa’n’t satistied with the be- 
ginning, and so I wrote a lot more, and—I 
don’t know as ‘twill do.” 

‘* Well, hurry up, then; Sam can’t wait long.” 

Diantha hurriedly copied the beginning of 
the letter, and signed it ‘‘ Yours truly.” She 
pressed it gently to the blotter, folded it with 
haste, and thrust it into the envelope, which 
Cynthia took impatiently. 





Diantha was dusting again. She heard a 
man’s voice in the dining-room, and wondered 
who it was. But she did not allow herself to 
hurry. 

The voices ceased. She crossed to the window 
to see who was going out. 

** Diantha!” 

She turned abruptly. The man came swiftly 
forward. ‘‘l’ve come,” he said, with a glad 
laugh, as he took her into his arms, ‘‘ because 
you said you would try and comfort me, Dian- 
tha, and there was only one way. And love 
never dies—” 

She drew back, pale. “I meant you and 
Emily, you know I did, and—and I never meant 
you to see that letter, Joshua.” 

‘*They were both in the envelope,” he said 
—** both, and I was so glad! But, Diantha”— 
he looked at her tenderly, while a great smile 
spread over his face, as he turned her face up 








to you.” 


“ He meant it for us both,” Diantha interposed. 


“DIANTHA GAZED AT THE SMILING FEATURES OF THE YOUNG MAN.” 


to his—'‘ Diaptha, I should have come any way.” 
Harriet Caryi Cox. 






JET AND WHITE SILK 


fore the summer really 
sets in. 

One charming gown 
for afternoon wear is of 
pale gray crépe de Chine, 
made in a graceful fash- 
ion of long lines with 
front of lace. The sides, 
as they sweep down 
from the waist, are out 
lined with three narrow 
eurved ruffles, which 
continue around — the 
foot of the skirt, making 
a wvretty finish to the 
shorttrain. In the front 
is a panel of plain white 
lace over white silk, giv 
ing the effect of an un 
der-skirt, which is fin 
ished with a full ruffh 
The same plain lace 
covers the sleeves, which 
have caps, like the point 
ed yoke and collar, of 
the more elaborate lace 
like the ruffle A big 


soft bow, and scarf 
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ELDOM has there been a season 
when lace has been so much used in 
the trimming of the gowns for 


spring and summer as it will be 
this year. Already the imported 
gowns and the designs which come over 
from Paris have made this fact an estab- 
lished one. For the lace-makers it will be 
a great year, and for the women who have 
stored away from the gowns and the glean- 
ings of former years a treasure-box full of 
laces and the heavy lacelike trimmings 
which are so effective. Used in flouncings, 
in appliqué form, and in all styles of deco- 
ration, the different kinds of lace employed 
by the clever dressmaker are legion 
Mousseline, too, is to be very largely used 
for scarfs in place of ribbon for guimpes, 
for puffed and shirred fronts, yokes, and 
sleeves, and on the thin summer gowns as 
well as on the foulards and Indias, which 
will be the first of the summer’s goods to 
be made up. Tucking, in the mousseline 
trimmings and in the material of the gowns, 
is just as popular as it started out to be 
some weeks ago, although there seems a 
chance of its being somewhat overdone be- 
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PLEATED CHIFFON AND ROSE SILK. 
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which runs down to meet the belt, as also the collar as 
well, are of corn-yellow Liberty satin. The fact that 
soft crush collars are again to be worn will be a relief 
to most women from the stiffened pointed neck- 
wear, which has brought such keen discomfort to 
many. 

A particularly effective bodice of solid jet-work, for 
evening wear, is shown, with inset of white satin, over 
which patterns of the jet make a net-work. 

The most graceful gown a woman wears is the tea 
gown, which this year is made up in several different 
designs, The very smartest is a princesse gown that 
can be of satin, velvet, bengaline, or even cashmere, 
made tight-fitting, 
and open in front 
to show a vest of 
lace. Long jabot 
revers of white sat- 
in edged with black 
velvet give length 
to the figure, while 
a cross-belt of black 
velvet outlines the 
waist. Such a gown 
as this is perfectly 
appropriate to wear 
at home at any 
time, but, in spite 
of its beauty, would 
be unsuitable for 
NAB anything else but home wear. Gowns of all silk are 

very fashionable #lso for house wear, and are made up 
both very elaborately and very simply. 
Fichus and berthas of Jace add greatly to the 
beauty of these gowns, while the pointed 
belts with the long sash ends of black satin 
give @ distinctive note that makes the gown 
much smarter. 

A new fashion is very popular in Paris at 
present of wearing lace waists for evening, 
and not of necessity with the skirt to match. 
A very artistic waist that is made to wear with 
black skirts is of guipure lace over a rose- 
colored taffeta lining. This waist is tight- 
fitting, cut in a point in the front and back, 
and with a round low neck. Across the top 
of the waist in front is draped a graceful 
scarf of pale pink mousseline do soie; but the 
most original feature of the waist is the trim- 
ming of black velvet ribbon, which is put on 
in a most extraordinary fashion, The sleeves, 
if they can be called sleeves, are made of in- 
terlaced bands of the ribbon, finished at the 
elbow with a bow. Straps of the velvet start 
at the side seams, are brought across the 
front of the waist, and tied at the top of the 
waist in front in < bow with three loops and 
one end, the bow being fastened with a jew- 
elled buckle. The waist is outlined with a 
yp band of black velvet, anc is cut to give a very 
\ / long-waisted effect. A rosette of velvet in the 
hair is also a new fashion, in sharp contrast to 
the high stiff bows and aigrettes that have 
been in style for so long. This waist can be 
copied in black lace over white satin, or can be 
lined with a different color, but it should be 
always trimmed with the black or dark-colored velvet ribbon 

Between the winter and the spring season many dainty little fashions make their ap 
pearance that are either improved upon or injured by their adaptation into the summer 
styles; but every woman who can afford to do so spends considerable time and money 
over these same demi-season gowns, as they are called, for they give her an opportunity 
of exercising her individual taste. They are generally gowns to be worn in the house, 
but are both for day and evening wear, and are made of light materials—light in text 
ure as well as coloring—and can never be classed under the head of the tailor gowns, 
although very often cloth is used in their manufacture. ‘The cloths this year are so soft 
and pliable that they can be worn for many different occasions, and are being more and 
more used for elaborate gowns as time goes on. 

There are, besides the light cloths, a grent number of novelty goods this year that 
are especially suitable for these gowns. Among them are the different kinds of crépes 
and crépons, and a most fascinating material called crépe de Paris that looks like a very 
fine crépe de Chine, with a polka dot of the same color woven into the fabric. This is 
to be had in every variety of coloring that was ever known, and looks equally well, no 
matter what shade is chosen, excepting perhaps that the light colors are better than 
the dark. It blends itself well to the trimming of lace or passementerie or cut-work, 
or can be and is made up without any trimming whatever excepting itself. Then 
there are the challies, that later on will be seen in great numbers, for challie is a very 
good material for summer wear, and many new designs are to be seen in it. The old 
fashions that have been revived in what were known as the Dolly Varden patterns are 
good in coloring, and will be much worn during the summer. Just at present the plain 
and the striped effects are more fashionable. There are also the Liberty silks and 
satins in many different designs and coloring, all the thin materials, some charming 
silks and even velvets that make up well into these little gowns. 

While it is a mistake to think that all social life and gayety come to an end at Lent, 
dances and large entertainments of all kinds are not considered fashionable, and conse- 
quently there is not the same demand for ball gowns as at any other season in the year; 
but, oddly enough, during Lent a great many dinners are given, numberless card parties, 
and the theatre itself is not as tabooed as it was; although, of course, many conservative 
people still prefer to make a difference in their entertainments, as well as in everything else, 
during the forty days of fasting. At one time, not many years ago, Lent was considered a 
good season to wear out old ball gowns; but whether it is from a sense of fitness or 
economy, it is no longer considered good form to wear these old gowns, handsome as 
they may be; and women have new dinner gowns made up, or new evening gowns, that 
are more simple in design and of less expensive materials. There are a great many 
jetted and embroidered net gowns worn at present. Some of them undoubtedly have 
seen service before, but have enough new trimming or new remodelling about them to 

make them look dainty and smart. The lace dresses still hold in favor, and are, after 
all, about as satisfactory as anything one can have. There are numberless gowns now 
in which net and lace or mousseline de soie and lace are combined. Using two laces to- 
gether is decidedly odd, and is a good opportunity to use up several pieces that one may 
have on hand, because there is no fixed rule as to how long the over-skirt shall be. It 
can all depend upon how deep the piece of lace ir and how many flounces are to be 
used in trimming. Very often the lace is put with colored chiffon or mousseline de soie, 
and looks very well. And alace gown always has a rich effect if the lace is of even 

assable quality. Black and colored velvet ribbons are always good trimmings for lace. 
Por summer gowns, with yoke and sleeves unlined, lace is most useful 























LACE APPLIQUE ON FAWN SILK. 
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BRAIDED CLOTH SPRING GOWN. 


little short coat are to be the 
same as last year, with a few 
minor variations, such as the 
box- pleated back in place of 
the habit cut, and less of the 
uncomfortable trailing length 
around the feet. 

The gowns for the season, 
if the Londoners succeed in 
plucking up enough gayety of 
spirit to have any season this 
spring and summer, will be, as 
usual, becoming and striking 
Paris and Vienna are both 
drawn upon for ideas by the 
London tailors, as by the Amer 
ican, while clever designers 
vary the ideas to a certain individu- 
ality. 

A pretty model gown, which comes 
by way of London, has a net-work of 
heavy insertion caught over the side 
pleated skirt, and running quite to the 
feet. The under part is of beige fou 
lard with tiny white dots, over which 
the cream lace makes a delightful con- 
trast. The broad sash belt and full 
collar are of a deeper shade of fawn- 
color Liberty satin. With this gown 
is to be worn a hat of écru straw with 
draped brim of cream lace and two 
ostrich feathers of a shade like the 
satin belt and stock. 

A dinner dress made almost entire- 
ly of lace has a very original arrange- 
ment of the sash. The gown is in 
princesse form, with deep Vandyke 
points around the foot of the skirt, 
from under which falls a pleating of 
rose mousseline desoie. At the waist- 
line the lace is cut in slits, through 
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HE severity of the styles which one 
has been accustomed to associate 
with the idea of London tailors has 
modified recently, and it now happens 
that the models which are sent over 
as the English fashion are not by far so sim- 
ple as New-Yorkers have grown accustomed 
to consider the correct thing for street wear. 
Except for a few very severe gowns that one 
sees as coming from London, the designs seen 
at the shops of the society tailors are deci- 
dedly trimmed. In the plain, mannish suits 
the rather close-fitting skirt and the simple 


OF TUCKED PEAU DE SOIE. 


which is drawn a full sash of the mousseline. The same Vandyke points finish the top 
of the bodice, with puffed pink mousseline above and a tiny wreath of roses against 
the neck, with green leaves for a contrast of color. 

White lace yokes, ties, and jabots of all descriptions are used as trimming, and are 
made in a number of new styles. There is one very pretty tie that goes twice around 
the neck and then ties in front, the ends being trimmed with ruffles of lace of a differ 
ent kind than from which the tie itself is composed. This is a new fad, combining 
two kinds of lace, and although it has been done a good deal in the evening gowns that 
have been worn this season, it has not been used in the ties until now, but is so satis- 
factory that it will probably remain in fashion for a long time, besides which, it is 
exceedingly economical—another point that recommends it. 


This is a very good time of year to buy remnants in trimmings. There are bolero 
jackets of lace and passementerie, there are fronts of embroidered and pees tulle and 


net, and there are all-lace waists and jackets, besides the capes and col 


ars that can be 


utilized to good advantage on the summer gowns, or, indeed, to make over winter 
gowns that have lost their first freshness. Another month and these same things will 
be much more expensive, although there will be a greater variety to choose from; for 
what is going on now (taking stock, as it is called) means simply that what remains on 


hand is disposed of rather than carried over for another season. 

The lace boleros are remarkable—those in renaissance lace, in Irish point, and in 
guipure, some of which have a trimming of narrow black velvet ribbon run 
through them. Others, again, are fastened in front with a large bow of chiffon. 
It is surprising how a silk waist that has lost its first freshness is absolutely trans- 
formed by one of these Jace boleros, or with the chiffon bow, or with a lace bow 
and long ends. It would never be advisable to recommend any fashion that 
would be an untidy one, such as covering up marks of wear or soil by trimming, 
but often a waist has lost its freshness without being soiled, and in that case it is 
a good plan to retrim it; but it never pays to remake anything that is soiled. 
The black waists are marvellously improved by the boleros made of velvet flow- 
ers outlined with jet and held together with strings of jet beads. The 
be found at all the shops, in different colors, and make a gown look quite new 

The braids that are to be used this year on the spring gowns are rather hard 
to find, and are quite pretty when found. There is a braid of black with a lit- 
tle silver through it that is very charming to trim black cloth gowns, and looks 

particularly well with a cloth gown that has a waistcoat or a front of white satin. 

he braid is not used in any great quantity, but outlines the jacket and is put in 
one or two rows on the skirt, the straight rows being broken by loops and but- 
tons made of the braid, while the jacket is fastened with buttons of the braid 


fastened with loops of the same. 


are to 


Then there is always the narrow soutache braid that looks well when silver 
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and black or black and gold are put to- 

ether, and there are one or two fancy 
braids that have black, gold, «nd silver all 
together. These last are used in trimming 
the black cloth or the dark cloth costumes. 

Nothing so useful in any wardrobe is 
there as a black net or luce gown, and 
there are now great bargains to be found 
in the so-called robe gowns that are sold 
for half what was asked for them six 
months ago. But this does not make 
them unfashionable, and if a _ pretty 
design be chosen and two waists made 
for one skirt, it is surprising how many 
different occasions it will be found suita- 
ble for. Spangled and jetted laces and 
nets can be made up over old ball gowns, 
and as they do not require any trimming, 
they will cost much less than might be 
supposed. The waist must be cut long 
enough to extend a little below the waist- 
line and must be decidedly shorter in the 
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A NEW LACE BODICE 


back than in the front to 
give the curved look that is 
now considered indispensa- 
ble to a fashionable figure 
It is quite necessary also to 
have a band of flat embroid- 
ery around the upper part 
of the waist, for otherwise 
the effect is not good. This 
is prettiest when it is cut in 
a point in front, the point 
being at the top of the waist 
instead of below, and then 
if the neck is very thin there 
can be folds of tulle ov chif- 
fon, 

Liberty silk and satin and 
the light-weight peau de 
soie are used a great deal 
for simple dinner gowns, 
The material is a very good 
one for evening wear, and 
can be had in many differ- 
ent shades of coloring. It 
looks particularly well made 
up in the pleated and tuck- 
ed skirts that are at present 
all the rage—too much the 
rage to make them at alla 
safe investment for any one 
who expects them to do 
duty for more than one sea- 
son. The tucks are put in 
straight and across and bias, 
and it is wonderful how 
many different effects can be 
given by having the tucks 
in various directions. The 
most becoming skirts are of 
the bias tucks, with the seam 
down the front and the 
back, the tucks meeting in 
a point at the seam; then 
with a deep circular ruffle, 
or two or three ruffles, the 
skirt will flare out and be 
quite becoming, although it 
must be admitted that at 
present there are a great 
many so-called smart skirts 
turned out that have neither 
ruffle nor flounce, and with 
the tucks going lengthwise 
around the entire gown, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
BY THE ROAD-SIDE 


S she ran, Billy felt certain that Hildreth would pres 
ently overtake her; but the moments went by, 
1d no one did overtake her. Her feet were like 

But she kept 


lead, and her heart beat chokingly 


Meloon 





Farm 


To Billy’s unspeakable wonder, there seemed something 
like gratitude in Meloon’s way of speaking these words 

Perhaps some one may be driving along this road,” 
she suggested 

Perhaps; in that case it will be our duty to hail 
him 

‘Hail him? I would shout after him; I would run and 
drag him here.” 

‘*Would you? It strikes me that you are very anxious 
to terminate this interview.” 

Mr. Meloon, you puzzle me. Are you suffering much?” 

This manner of conversation at such a time so confused 
the girl that she hardly knew what to say; and the dark- 
ness bewildered her still more. 

I'm not suffering at all just now, except from con- 
straint. I must be seriously damaged in some way. It 
was not enough that I should be old enough to be your 
father, Miss Armstrong, but I must be ‘mulcted for a 
man.’ Well, I do have the luck!” 

Billy heard him, for she replied after a fashion, but it 
was quite evident that she did not understand, evident 


by Maria Louise Poo] 


Then Billy sobbed shortly a few times, but directly 
pulled herself up avd remained very quiet. Once she 
leaned down and pressed her cheek to the hand that 
grasped her hand. She sobted again, and Meloon whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Hush! Hush!” 

Then neither spoke for a long time; perhaps they were 
listening to the night sounds, the flutter of tree branches 
in the mysterious wind; the faint noises in the wood, as 
if fairies were stepping about 

**Don't you think I ought to run home and find Mr. 
Hildreth?” at length from Billy. 

No; the chances are that you’d meet him. And as 
it’s four miles the other way to a house, the only course 
left for you is to stay here and keep the wolves from me.” 

Having spoken thus, Meloon asked, quickly, 

‘*How came you to notice that I wasn’t at home?” 

‘As if a person wouldnt know when the master of 
the house was away!” unconsciously she continued in his 
tone 

** But tell me,” he insisted. 

“I was out in the yard walking about, and I heard the 
colts when they began to 
go down this hill. And 

















then I heard two shots.” 

‘*How came you in the 
yard? Why weren't you 
baking or sweeping or 
washing? I pay you 
wages, Miss Armstrong; I 
shall see to it that you earn 
them. How came you in 
the yard?” 

“1 was ex pec ting you; I 
was waiting for you.” 

** Ah!” 

Somehow I felt wor 
ried.” 

Meloon did not speak this 
time; his fingers closed still 
more firmly about Billy's 
hand 

In another moment they 
both heard the sound of a 
horse approaching at a gal 
lop Trooper, who had 
been lying pressed close 
against his master since the 
girl had come, rose quickly, 
growling provisionally. 

** Hildreth to the rescue,” 
said Meloon; ‘‘but I sup- 
pose a man can’t have every- 
thing precisely as he wants 
1s.” 

He laughed; but he sub- 
dued the laugh quickly and 
added: **T had been hoping 
to be one to clap my hands 
and swing my ‘kerchief 
when you sing to them next 
fall. I wanted to see the 
crowds rise at you, and then 
to say to some Ix dy ‘That's 
the girl who made the but 
ter on my farm last summer 
—and she made good but 
ter, too.’ But, as I said, a 
man can’t have everything 
just ashe wantsit. There's 
Hildreth—he’s running the 
horse up hill. He came with 
the cart—that’s bright of 
him. But why is he shout 
ing your name, I should like 
to know?” 

‘*Miss Armstrong! Miss 
Armstrong!” 

The cry was prolonged 
and imperative with anxi 
ety. 

**He needn't call you,” 
said Meloon 

‘| started on horse- 
back—” began silly, hur- 
riedly, but she was interruy 
ed by Meloon’s demandir 
swiftly, 

** Were you thrown?’ 

*‘No—but the horse was 
frightened when the colt 
came dashing down, and he 
wouldn’t come on; he went 
back.” 

‘*I'm sorry for your mo 
ther; I'm sorry—” 

gut he did not finish his 














m running, up hill and down, save once in a while 
int’s pause At last. in one of these pauses, 
) ed out 
Hullo 
Billy stopped short and tried to see as well as hear; but 
the t had thickened with clouds 
H at ri ] n ret irn 
I pe it’s a good Samaritan,” said the voice; and now 
B vas sure that it was Meloon who spoke; and he 
in't ry badly off to use such a phrase. She re- 
m ed motionless as she had st »pped Then she said 
} I'm a Samaritan 
Phat’s lucky I wonder where the other colt is? 
Gone home Where are you? 
Pitched into a hollow ~ 
here It’s Billy, isn’t it? 
Yes where are you?” = 
I told you—in this hol 
\ I'm not sure but that 
e are a bear and a horse 
top of me—no more, I 
So it’s Billy?” 
Y é Do you think 
I ca a 
Ol irs it would be 
m rifle for you to lift 
1 a horse off m 
wondered at the 
y 1 His ice 
Oh she cried. “ Lought 
t have come alone! 
N I help you 
Meloon spoke something 
l netly, then plainly 
| always felt sure you 
1a kind hea 
lo this remark Billy made 
spoons She had slow 
[ ved the guidance [ 
nh vo ind was now } 
rf ‘ lies wh } 
110 ma b th lk 
these mountain roads 
She stumbled 
Here 
His hand was extended 
nnd she took it, feeling hop 
fu is its flogers clasped 
firmiy about hers 
Thank you; it’s a good 
ia ! h s 
Ss nee luring which 
B tried to make out what 
rat ing blackly 
ut the night 
N vel | Kk 
If you could get to my 
x at uu might find a 
match i Meloon: but he 
lh f 1uish her han | 
I can't take a bear and a 
I ff 1,even if I had 
t sponded Billy 
g his lead 
I ind you w I 
r hand; it’s a good 
I ‘ 
.) f somebody would 
n i¢ sie could D 
Dor vorry about that 
e you have come.” 
Silence again 
Can't ldoanything, M: 
M 
N ' e than you're 
- ; 
Kut that is nothing 
It esn't seem nothing 
\\ if y irt 
R i ul tell yo 
\ I j;wucht my back 
i vere broken But 
I | oclude that I dor 
\ v¥ anything about it 
Billy sat dow yn the edg 
that she mig 
ne t her companion 
| ery inconvenient 
I my hand?” 
\ I always did believe that you had a kind heart 
I e of what?” as he paused 
\ um 
Am lam ’’ wonderingly 
M ghed : 
Was Cesar ambitious? And certainly there is no such 
iar r of the heart as ambition. But you are surely a 
kind e gir Where's Hildreth?” suddenly, and with a 
curious sharpening of tone : 


He had gone up into the sheep pasture 
Oh, w if he’s prowling about in the sheep pasture 
with a lantern, he w t be here for a long time.” 


Begun in Hanrar’s Bazar No. 1., Vol. XXXIIL 


‘THEY SAW MELOON’S FACE, WHITE, WITH BRIGHT EYES.” 


also that Meloon did not wish her to understand, for he 
added, hurriedly: 

‘I believe I’m talking nonsense 
good as an opera scene, isn’t it? 
will be coming in soon?’ 

All this time he had been holding Billy’s hand 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘I wish you wouldn’t talk like that!” 

“How, then? Moan and cry?” 

“Yes; shriek, do anything. You frighten me with 
your good spirits. I have just conceived a horrible idea 
that nothing is alive but your head—you’re dead from 
your head down.” 

“ But I’m holding your hand.” 

**So you are! Thank Heaven for that!” 


This is almost as 
Do you think the chorus 


sentence. 
The cry came again; Billy 
stood up and answered it by 
a long, clear call. 

There was no response, 
but in a moment she saw the yellow gleam of a lantern 
as the sound of wheels and hoofs came yet nearer. She 
saw Hildreth standing and driving. The lantern was 
fastened below the cart, and its light was cast all about 
Close behind Hildreth, sitting on the bottom of the light 
cart, and holding to the sides, the girl saw dimly her mo 
ther, whose pale face and wild eyes s emed almost to cast 
a light of themselves. As she looked, her mother rose and 
leaned forward. 

**Miny, are you there?” 

Billy had come forward direcily. 

* Are you hurt, Miny?” 

For answer the girl reached forward both arms and 
almost lifted her mother to the ground. 
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‘Mr. Meloon is burt,” she said. 
But Mrs. Armstrong could not s; 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
“It’s downhill,” said Hildreth to Mrs. Armstrong, w 


hen 
at first. She he had put a stone in front of each forward wheel. ‘I 


stood and clung to her daughter with the selfishness of shall have all I can do not to tumble over myself when I 
anxiety; she had heard Billy say that Mr. Meloon was hurt, get started. 1 want you to get into the cart and stay there 


but she did not care so long as her child was safe. 


. 


‘or the present. Don’t be frightened; I shall try to keep 


Hildreth had jumped out of the cart and stood staring my feet.” 


at Billy. 

In the first moment of relief he could not hold himself 
steady; he was afraid to 
tremble. . 


‘I shall not be frightened,” was the answer. 
She into the cart; she sat down on the floor and 


speak, lest his voice should took Meloon’s head in ber lap. On the other side was 


Trooper. 
Suddenly he stepped forward and took the girl's hand; Hildreth put himself in the shafts, and then dexterously 


he kissed it ardently again and again. 


kicked the stones from the wheels. 


He started cautiously 


“It’s been hell since your horse came home with the enough, but as the cart rolled after him it was as much as 


| saddle,” he said, thickly. 
illy shrank away. 

**T’m safe,” she returned. ‘‘ Let us help Mr. Meloon.” 

** Yes, yes,” eagerly, from Hildreth. 

He hurriedly unfastened the lantern and brought it; 
Billy snatched it from him and went forward to the gully 
by the road-side. Immediately they saw Meloon’s face, 


he could do to keep his footing. Before he had gone six 
rods he heard the shrill, remonstrant whicker of the colt 
left there alone. The sound made him involuntarily 
waver, and the vehicle tried to rush upon him. He also 
had grown strong and muscular during his stay at the 
farm. He braced back doggedly. 

** She thought I could do it,” he whispered, as the sweat 


white, with bright eyes, lying on a tuft of the withered started out on his face. And the next moment that horse 


brake of the summer before. He raised his head, watching 
the girl. One of the colts lay close by him—indeed, part 
of its body was lying across Meloon’s legs, and close to 
the other side was the black bulk of a bear. The bear 
was evidently quite dead, but the horse turned his eyes 
towards the new-comers. 

** Almost romantic, isn’t it?” asked Meloon. ‘“ It was the 
bear that frightened the colts out of their senses. Don’t 
look so scared, Serissa; bears do come down from the 
mountains sometimes, and they sometimes get shot. I'll 
tell you all about it, if it’s ever necessary. I thought 
the other colt would never get free of the carriage; he 
fought like mad to get away; I suppose he smashed the 
carriage somewhere. I managed to cut the harness for 
this poor fellow. Poor fellow!” he reached his hand out 
and touched the horse. ‘It’s a cursed piece of business 
anyway. Now see if you can take home this carcass of 
mine—it might as well be a carcass.” 

Billy fancied that Meloon’s voice was weaker, though 
he kept up his appearance of strength and what she called 
reckless cheerfulness. 

The two women worked with Hildreth, and they had 
need to do so. Meloon did not betray in the least that it 
hurt him to be extricated from bis position—and extricated 
soawkwardly. He coolly gave directions when they were 
needed. When at last he was placed on the floor of the 
cart, he became so strangely still that Billy held the lan- 
tern near him. 

** Mother,” she said, ‘‘ he has fainted.” 

And so he had. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
BROUGHT HOME 


HEY got him home; how they did it Billy never quite 

knew. She did not go with them. 

The doctor lived four miles away. 

‘*The cart is light,” she said to Vane. ‘Think how 
much time will be wasted in getting to the village!” 

“ But what do you mean?” asked the young man. 

He was stooping to get the reins, which had fallen to 
the ground, while one strap was round a hind leg of the 
horse. 

‘*T mean that perhaps you can drag the cart home—it’s 
not so very far; and mother will push behind, if necessary.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Armstrong, not knowing in the 
least at what Miny was driving, “I will do anything. 
Oh, Miny, do you think he will die?” 

‘*‘No; he isn’t going to die,” fiercely. ‘‘ Will you, 
Vane?” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

“TI shall take the horse and ride him to the village. 
I shall bring back the doctor.” 

‘* But there is no saddle.” 

Billy stamped her foot. ‘* And no embroidered saddle- 
cloth!” she cried. ‘* When I was a child I didn’t need a sad- 
die. I can go now without one. Will you help, Vane?” 

She was hurriedly unfastening buckles, while her mo- 
ther held the lantern. 

“I think I’m willing to help,” said Hildreth, with some 
appearance of sulkiness, But he took hold effectively. 
It was hardly a moment before the horse was led from 
the shafts and stood with nothing on save his bridle. 

Billy was going to spring up from the wheel, but Hil- 
dreth hastened to her. He extended his hand and tossed 
her on to the horse's back. She sat the animal astride, as 
she had ridden her father’s horses over the pastures many 
a time in the old days. 

**Oh, Billy,” cried Hildreth, in a terror, ‘‘I shall take 
you down! You will fall.” 

‘*No, you sha’n’t take me down, and I shall not fall.” 

She struck the horse with her heels, and he sprang for- 
ward. In an instant she had gone into the darkness, and 
they heard the sharp, quick sound of the iron-shod feet, 
heard it for a moment before it became indistinct, as she 
turned the corner that led behind a shoulder of the hill. 

Hildreth did not speak, save to ask Mrs Armstrong if 
she would hold the lantern while he turned the cart. 

The road was narrow and at a steep pitch, dnd it was 
hard work, but he accomplished it. 

Trooper was already in the bottom of the cart beside 
his master. He was whining desolately, and sometimes 
licking Meloon’s face. 


up there whickered again. 

*Can’t we do anything for the colt?” called out Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

Hildreth made no attempt at a reply; he was cursing 
silently, and wondering how some women could be so 
inconsequent. 

It was of no use; he couldn’t do it, and he had been a 
fool to The cart would push him out of the way and 
go on at its own will to destruction. 

He struggled not to run, but in spite of himself he had 
to break into a little trot, pushing back with all his might. 
The sweat now dropped from his face. 

** If I don’t come to one of those * holdbacks’ within a 
minute, we'll all go to the devil together.” 

This was what he was thinking. He set his teeth as his 
thought added, ‘‘and a good thing, too; the sooner the 
better.” 

But he did come to a short level space, and then the 
hummock made for carriages to rest upon on their way 
down. As the wheels stopped, Hildreth sat down on the 
shaft. He felt as if his Sooes were so swollen that he 
could not breathe; but he must breathe, so that he could 
get his charges to the house; then it mace little difference 
to him whether he kept on breathing or not. 

“T’d have taken them down a ten-mile bill, all the 
same, if she had said so.” 

He drew his arm across his wet face. 

“I’m in hopes he’s coming to,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
in the cart. 

Hildreth made no reply. 

He rose and started again, bracing until the muscles of 
his back and legs seemed to crack with the strain. 

And he succeeded, for luckily he had passed over the 
worst part of the bill. 

‘*What if I should stumble?” as he let himself race 
down the last more gentle slope, so that the impetus 
might — him a short distance up the next bill, that he 
= climb before he came to the gate to the Meloon 

‘arm. 

When his breath and strength threatened to give out, 
he drew the cart half across the rond, and was fortunate 
enough to find a stone and thrust it under a wheel. 

“You'll have to push, I’m afraid, Mrs. Armstrong,” he 
said, huskily. 

“ Yes, yes,” was the answer. She scrambled out at the 
end of the cart. 

But before they started, a voice from the floor of the 
cart called out, faintly, 

** Who's pulling this thing?” 

“I told you he was coming to,” remarked Mrs. Arm- 
strong, from the rear. 

“I say, who’s pulling this thing?” 

Hildreth rose. 

** It’s all right, Mr. Meloon,” he answered; *‘ you’re per- 
fectly safe.” 

‘1 didn’t ask if I was safe. I’m not the most precious 
thing in the world.” 

Here a cough interrupted any further words. 

Hildreth leaned against the side. The lantern had been 
fastened beneath again, where it threw light upon the 
road; therefore the two men could not see each other. 

‘I’m taking you home.” Hildreth felt that he would 
be obliged to reply. 

**You! Great Heaven! Stop it, then.” 

No response. Hildreth took his place and lifted the 
shafts again. 

**I forbid you to do it.” 

Hildreth had forgotten the gg stone. He 
— back and removed it. Then he began to pull 
and Mrs. Armstrong to push. 

‘If you will do it,” said Meloon, ‘‘ here’s Trooper, who 
weighs a hundred and thirty pounds. Make him get out. 
Go, Trooper; I'm all right; jump out, old fellow. I can’t 
talk any more.” 

He choked and was silent. The dog jumped to the 

und as the cart was making its slow way; he placed 
himself in the rear, and, with his nose at the tail-board, 
followed his master. 

Meloon said nothing when they reached the house. He 
tried to ae get himself into the sitting-room, and he did 
help, though it was hard. 

At last be dropped on to the lounge, and Hildreth thrust 
pillows under his head. 
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** Where's Billy?” asked Meloon. 

“She rode the horse to the village.” 

Meloon’s eyes were closed, but Hildreth saw the great 
mustache curve upward in a smile. 

** Plucky little girl!” he murmured. 

Mrs, Armstrong ran hither and yon for hot water and 
flannel and ro but Meloon stopped her. 

** Don’t do anything till the doctor comes,” he said. 

He lay there, still with his eyes shut. The big St. Ber- 
nard had placed himself by the couch, and his black 
muzzle was resting close to his master’s shoulder. Some- 
times he put his tongue gently on the cheek near him. 

6 fellow,” whispered Meloon. ‘ We've been 
through a good many things, but this is the worst, eh?” 

Meloon seemed to have a great desire to talk, as is often 
the case when talking is difficult. 

Hildreth, his face purple and his lungs still aching, 
stood by for a few moments, until he saw there was no- 
thing to do. 

Then he went out of doors and hurried towards the 
road, as if by so doing he could hasten the doctor’s arrival. 
He walked restlessly about, and before he had thought it 

ssible he heard the sound of hoofs and wheels coming 
ike mad down Ledge Hill. Then at last the doctor's 
sulky flew by him, followed by another shape—the horse 
Billy had ridden, galloping by himself behind the sulky. 

Hildreth turned and ran after them; he came up as the 
doctor jumped to the ground; he was in time to itt Billy 
down—for the doctor had insisted that she crowd into the 
little carriage with him. She did not notice Hildreth any 
more than if he had been a machine. 

The young man caught her sleeve. 

** [ think tie old gentleman will pull through,” he said. 

She turned in a fury on him. 

‘* What!” she cried. 

He retreated a step; he could have raised his arm as if 
to ward off a blow. He stared in amazement. Wasn't 
that good news, then? 

“] think he’s sure to pull through,” he repeated. 

“Oh!” she breathed. She ran past him: 

She stood a moment at the door of the sitting-room; her 
mother and the doctor were in there. 

As she turned, a hurried step sounded and the door was 
opened a bit. The doctor's gray head was thrust out. 

“Oh, you? I thought ‘twas the young fellow. Send 
him in here.” 

Billy obeyed; then she went on up to her own room. 
She sat down by the window and was perfectly quiet, un- 
til she began to shiver. She rose and brought a shawl, 
which she wrapped about her, resuming her place. Lotos 
scratched at the door; she rose again and let him in. This 
time she sat dowr c1 the floor and held the dog’s head and 
shoulders in her lap. She spoke only once, and then it 
was to say. 

“‘T’m so glad you can’t talk, Lotos.” 

It seemed a long time before some one came up the 
stairs. This was Mrs. Armstrong; she came in carrying a 
small lighted kerosene-lamp; but though she had this 
lamp, she stumbled against her daughter, who drew her- 
self back, but not far enough. - 

The elder woman caught at a chair, her lamp tilting so 
that the flame splintered the glass chimney, which fell to 
the floor; the blaze flickered out and left a rank odor of 
kerosene in the room. Mrs. Armstrong sat down, without 
trying to rekindle the lamp 

Perhaps she was waiting for her companion to speak, 
but Billy kept silent. 

“Well,” said the elder woman at last, “‘I should think 
you might be interested enough to ask a question. But 
you don't care for anything but singing.” 

** What does the doctor say?” now inquired Billy. 

** He says there’s a good chance.” 

No response. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes; you told me there was a good chance.” 

Billy groped to the window and sat down in the chair 
standing there. 

“TI think he’s been very kind to us.” 

In saying this Mrs. Armstrong’s voice broke, and she 
began to sob unrestrainedly. 

“*Miny,” she said at last. 

** ¥es, mother.” 

**T didn’t use to think you were so hard-hearted.” 

**Didn’t you?” 

“No; I don’t seem to know much about you nowadays. 
I s'pose you'd cry hard enough if that dog of yours was 
hurt, wouldn’t you?” 

‘**T’m sorry,” said Billy, speaking with extreme delib- 
eration, ‘‘ that I don’t cry, since you seem to want me to 
cry.” 

Mrs. Armstrong had by this time succeeded in drawing 
her handkerchief from somewhere in her clothing. 

‘*T s'pose it’s natural for me to feel it more’n you,” she 
remarked, ‘‘ You know, I told you he used to pay atten- 
tion tome. You remember I told you that?” 

‘*T remember.” 

**T’ve been sure for some weeks back that he was 
thinkin’ of the same thing again. Men don’t forgit, ’s 
some folks seem to think they do. I don’t know ’s ’twould 
be strange if he should fall into old habits again. You 
don’t think ’twould be strange, do you, Miny?” 

—— did not reply; and the next moment she began to 

ugh. 


(To Be conTinvED.) 








oe THE 
Read at the “ Egyptian 


WHEREFORE these revels that my dull eyes greet? 
These dancers, dancing at my fleshless feet; 

The harpers, harping vainly at my ears 

Deaf to the world, lo! thrice a thousand years? 


Time was when even I was blithe: I knew 
The murmur of the flowing wave, where grew 
The lean, lithe rushes; I have heard the moan 
Of Nilus in prophetic undertone. 


My sire was monarch of a mighty race: 

Daughter of Pharaoh, I! before my face 

Myriads of grovelling creatures crawled, to thrust 

Their fearful foreheads in the desert dust. 
Bousmian Crus, San Francisco. 


DAUGHTER OF PHARAOH we 


Jinks ” when a royal mummy was presented to the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, California 


Above me gleamed and glowed my palace walls: 
There bloomed my bowers; and there, my waterfalls 
Lulled me in languors; slaves with feather flails 
Fretted the tranquil air to gentle gales. 


O, my proud palms! my royal palms that stood 
In stately grouns, a queenly sisterhood! 

And O, my sphinxes, gazing eye in eye, 

Down the dim vistas of eternity, 


Where be «Paget Ad And where am I at last? 
With gay Bohemia is my portion cast: 

Born of the oldest East, I seek my rest 

In the fair city of the youngest West. 


Farewell, O Egypt! Naught can thee avail: 
What tarries now to tell thy sorry tale? 

A sunken temple that the sands have hid! 
The tapering shadow of a pyramid! 


And now, my children, harbor me not ill; 

I was a princess, am a woman still. 

Gibe me no gibes, but greet me at your best, 
As I was wont to greet the stranger guest. 


Feast well, drink well, make merry while ye may, 
For e’en the best of you must pass my way. 
The elder as the youngster, fair to see, 
Must gird his marble Joins and follow me. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 
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SPRING WALKING GOWN 


HE handsome costume published in cut paper pat- 
tern form with this number of Harper's Bazar 
represents an exclusive design which is sure to 
remain in high favor for many months to come. 
The pattern of costume consists of fancy bolero 
ind skirt. The pattern for the under-waist is not included 
with that of the bolero, which may be worn with any pre- 





SPRING 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 265.—(See Page 187.) 


WALKING GOWN 


ferred plain or fancy bodice. The bolero is made with two 
box- pleat effects on each side of the centre of the front, and 
a side pleat that laps outward toward the side. All of the 
pleats are extremely shallow, being little more than tucks. 
They are stitched at the edges, and should be carefully 
basted and pressed before the stitching is done. The 
back of the bolero is made with a centre box-pleat and 
two outward-turning side pleats that are to be treated to 
correspond with the front. The pattern consists of one- 
half of front, one collar lapel, one-half of back, one full 
sleeve pattern, with lapped cap and turned-back cuff, and 
one fly lap, together with plain lining. The bolero hangs 
free, without belt, and stands out very slightly from the 
waistband. If treated in veiling the lining should be of 
silk of a deeper shade. If of light-weight cloth any pre- 
ferred taffeta may be employed. The lining should be 
amply full across shoulders, chest, and under the arms, 
and be treated exactly as in the case of a coat or plain 
jacket. The collar does not extend beyond the shoulder 
seams, but the neck may be finished with a flat or shaped 
stitched band of the same material, or if a ruching be em- 
ployed to border the collar this may be continued around 
the neck’s edge 

The new skirt is made with a front gore, fitted side 
yoke gore into which the lower four box-pleats are set, 
ind a habit back gore which is laid over the side gores 
and finished with rows of stitching. It is suitable for in 
terpretation in light-weight silks or cloths, or any of the 
darker -toned organdies or grenadines. The design is 
susceptible of endless variation. It may be treated in 
plain veiling stitched to correspond with the bolero, or 
each pleat may be trimmed vertically with bead or braid 
trimming. If interpreted in white or colored organdies 
each pleat may be ornamented by an entre-deux of lace, 
or its edges may be outlined with ruchings of same or of 
mousseline de sole. In the event of this medium being 
employed the edges of the pleats in the bolero should be 
trimmed to harmonize with those of the skirt. The side 
yoke of the skirt must be made double; and the lower 
portion, which has first been pleated and pressed (and 
stitched if this form of garniture is chosen), must then be 
fitted between the two yoke portions and secured there 
by stitching. If the material employed be figured or- 
gandie or grenadine, plain goods should be employed for 
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the lining yoke. If the gown be of plain cloth or veiling, 
the front and back gores, together with the side yoke, 
may be lined. In this event a plain very slightly gather- 
ed breadth may be added at the side, that will hang loose 
under the pleated side panels and form a lining skirt. 
Where light wash fabrics are chosen any preferred drop 
skirt may be used, but a simple gored and ruffled skirt of 
the same material is preferable. The skirt ey con- 
sists of one complete half of the skirt, including belt. 
The garment is closed at the left side of the back gore. If 
the costume be made in veiling, cloth, or silk grenadine, 
the cravat should be of bias taffeta or crépe edged with 
lace or fringe. If of organdie, lawn, or fancy lawn, the 
tie should be of plain white mousseline or organdie edged 
with deep full lace flounce. Such new ties are made of 
bias materials from seven to nine inches wide, with a ma- 
chine-stitched hem one-quarter of an inch wide on each 
side. 

To make this costume of foulard or other 27-inch goods 
for a person of medium size 17 yards will be required. 
Of veiling 45 inches, 12 yards; of organdie or cloth 50 
inches wide 7 yards will be sufficient. 


LAST SUMMER’S SKIRTS 


N altogether charming effect in organdie ruffling 
may be gained by employing a skirt pattern with 
front gore over a foundation skirt of the same 
general outlines. The left side front seam of the 
outer skirt may be left open from about seven 

inches below the waist. The edges of the breadths thus 
set free may then be turned back in graded hems, that 
—_ be faced with thin silk or gauze ribbon. On the 
under-skirt, just where the separation of the outer skirt 
occurs, full knife-pleated ruffles ten inches deep may be 
placed one above the other in overlapping tiers. If these 
be finished at the lower edges with very close ruchings of 
organdic or mousseline, so much the fluffier. The finish- 
ing-touch to this pretty panel effect is made by three 
large gauze bows of graded sizes placed, one at the acute 
top point of the panel, another one-third of the length be- 
low, and the third and largest placed about twelve inches 
from the foot of the skirt. ‘The last two bows should 
softly loop the two edges of the front and side of the 
skirt, and should be of very silky gauze ribbon for light 
summer fabrics. 

Such a trimming scheme might be introduced effective- 
ly in renovating a circular skirt of a year ago, in which 
event the skirt might be divided again—this time down 
the centre of.the back—and a full-length knife-pleating be 
introduced from waist to hem. Where such a method of 
renovation is chosen, the two edges of the skirt may be 
folded back after the manner of Continental revers, and 
faced with gauze or edged with tiny ruchings of mousse- 
line. 


ANSWERS TO PURCHASERS 


HEN space permits, queries to the cut paper 
pattern department will be cheerfully an- 
swered on this page. 

Anna Rorusouttpy any Mary Marisonoven.—A 

page of illustrations of the garments of which you ask 

appeared in Haxree’s Bazar of January 27,1900. We consider that 

the best representative shirt-waists of the present season are those 

numbered in our pattern list 265 and 257 respectively. These are be- 
ing duplicated by many leading houses. 


Mittronia.—It depends on the width of the gores of the old skirt 
as to whether you could adopt pattern No. 257 as a form for renova- 
ting it. In all probability it would meet your requirements admirably. 
If the garment is to be worn for general uses you would perhaps get 
better service out of it by making up over sepc ‘e lining. By no 
means include stiffening in the hem of material as wiry as that en- 
closed. The best effects would be secured by interlining a two-inch 
hem with a thin unstiffened crinoline. There is a variety of pretty 
materials that would combine with the sample you enclose. The 
most fashionable resulte, however, would be secured by employing a 
taffeta silk for vest or yoke, according to the style of trimming you 
intend to adopt, and by adding a darker tone throngh the introduc- 
tion of velvet (it may be of ribbon velvet) of the same general color 
as the material of the gown. 


F. E.—An answer to your query in regard to the circular skirt will 
be found in a short article appearing on the present page. In regard 
of the gray skirt we should advise employing pattern No. 255, and in- 
serting the breadth you speak of down the centre of the back accord- 
ing to a diagram which appeared two weeks ago in Hagrxa’s Bazan. 
By this means the box-pleat in the back may be happily introduced 
and an altogether up-to-date skirt secured. We should suggest for the 
black silk skirt employing the gored skirt No. 957, making it up with 
the lining cut according to the ontside skirt pattern. In this case 
plece out the length of the skirt and trim the lower part with a fitted 
outside band of silk shaped according to the skirt itself. This may 
be made in upward-turned, roand, or high-pointed scallops, and bor- 
dered with pretty ruchings of mousseline de sole, passementerie, or en- 
crusted with lace. Treated in this way any degree of richness that is 
desired may be obtained. 


COMING WASH GOWNS 


NE of the first things to be noted in turning over 
the leaves of the fashion gazettes of the last fifty 
years is the persistent appearance of the ruffle 
form of garniture. A multitude of fashions 
have stepped to the front and vanished again, 

but the ruffle, pointed or round-scalloped, full or scant, 
bias or straight, gathered or pleated, goes on forever, a 
source of perennial charm and feminine satisfaction. The 
reason for the popularity of this form of garniture is not 
far to seek. It lies in its intrinsic simplicity of making, 
together with the possibility of minute embellishment. 
Take, for example, the plain bias ruffle—of lawn, nain- 
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sook, dimity, or other oes wash fabric. This may be 
made a thing of beauty by finishing with an even hem and 
fine regular top gathering. Or the lower edge may be 
lightly turned up (not hemmed—that would be too coarse 
an effect) and a narrow lace edging or ribbon stitched upon 
it. A straight ruffle of any of the sume materials may be 
tucked, divided by insertion, hem-stitched, or lace-trimmed 
in endless variety. The popularity of ruffles is scarcely 
affected by the present fancy for pleated skirts; for the 
latter, whatever their virtues, are unsuitable for treatment 
in the fancy muslin Commencement and summer dan 
cing gowns already making. These,with scarcely an ex- 
ception, rely upon the ruffle in some form as garniture. 
A word as to the making of these may remove some of 
the small queries that often trouble the home dressmaker. 
Point d’esprit, a favorite fabric for young women’s gowns 
and those of ‘fair girl graduates,” may not be cut effec- 
tively with bias effects. The best results will be obtained 
by using a straight, very full gathered trimming, or the 
same knife-pleated. Organdie,on the other hand, loses 
somewhat of its filmy character if pressed into pleats or 
gathered according ‘o straight threads. The most satis- 
factory treatment for ruffles of this material is to cut them 
on the bias or upon a very shallow curved form. 


LITTLE GIRL’S DIMITY GOWN 


LOW-NECKED costume for a little girl is always 
a source of comfort to the child, as well as a satis- 
faction to the eye of the mother ambitious to have 
her little daughter appear at her best. The low- 
necked gown fills a double office: it may be made 
complete in itself, or may be worn with a variety of 
guimpes. It may be made of wash fabrics and with full 
lace or lace-edged collar and sleeves, or in pongec, China 
silk, or thin cashmere. The pattern of the child's new 
costume here illustrated consists of one complete half of 
waist and of skirt. The former is seamed under the arm 
and at the shoulders only, and is gathered into neck and 
waist bands according to the notches. The shaped collar 
is similarly notched to show points of connection with 
the waist. The sleeves are in one piece, gathered into a 
band at the lower part and finished with a ruffle of em 
broidery or lace, as may be preferred. No lining accom- 
nies the bodice or skirt patterns. The pattern of the 
atter garment is notched in centre of front, and at a point 
on each side to meet notches in the waistband so as to in- 
sure a correct distribution of the tucks. The depth of 
the latter is also indicated by perforations at intervals 
around the skirt. Calculations are made in the pattern 
for tucks that vary from five-eighths of an inch in the 
ten-year size to three-sixteenths in the four-year size. 
After tucking the skirt it must be slightly gathered into 
the waistband. The garment from which the illustration 
is drawn was of satin-striped flowered dimity, with wide 
beading at waist, neck, and around the lower edges of the 
sleeves, through which a ribbon was 
drawn. 

To make this frock for a child of four 
years 4 yards of dimity 27 inches wide 
will be required. For each additional 
size § of a yard may be added. 


LITTLE GIRL'S DIMITY GOWN. 
Cat Paper Pattern Nu. 266.—(See Page 187,] 











ON GETTING ACQUAINTED 
BY GELETT BURGESS 
WO lives moving in mysterious or- 
bits are drawn together, and for an 
instant, or maybe forever after, whirl 
side by side. We call the encounter 
an ‘‘introduction,” and we usually 
proceed to stifle the wonder of it by ~~ 
sonal talk of art, books, or the drama. It is 
an every-day affair, and does not commonly 
stir the i nation. And yet, to the con- 
noisseur in living, the meeting may be an 
event as well as an episode; he is a dis- 
coverer come to an unknown shore—it may 
be the margin of a boundless sea or not; 
but of a certain it is swung by new tides 
and currents to be adventured and plumbed. 

How can we, supercivilized out of almost 
all real emotion, develop the potential charm 
of this first glimpse of a new personality? 
It is guarded by conventionality; the shut- 
ters are down; the door is barricaded; you 
may knock in vain with polite interroga- 
tions, and no one appears at the window. 
Must we perforce set the house afire, smite 
or shriek aloud to bring this stranger's soul 
to his eyes for one searching gaze face to 
face? The time is so short, we must greet 
and pass on to the next; we exchange easy 
commonplaces, and then the chance vanishes. 
Why not defy custom, and boldly snatch, in 
that magic moment, some satisfactory taste 
of warm human intercourse? 

There is no such stimulating instant pos- 
sible for old friends, for they are bound by 
preconceived ideals of personality; they are 
pigeon-boled as this or that, circumscribed 
by mutual duty and sacrifice; they must rec- 
oncile present whims to past vagaries; they 
are held to strict account of consistency with 
previous moods. But on our first meeting 
with another we are free of all this con- 
straint, and if we have courage may meet 
soul to soul without reserves. e may 
confess untellable things in that moment, 
for there is no perspective of formulated 
opinion into which the confidence must be 
fitted—the little secret is safe alone in the 
new mind, and will not be held to intoler- 
able account. We may even for this once 
state a brutal truth, for we are unpledged to 
distressing considerations. We may be in 
some few sacred thoughts more intimate 
with a stranger than with an old friend. 
Such is the divine franchise of this first sud- 
den opportunity. No compact is yet sealed ; 
you must take me as you find me, like me 
or not; if natters little, since it is for us to 
| whether or not we shall meet again. 

his play is, as Dickens says of melan- 
choly, ‘“‘one of the cheapest and most ac- 
cessible of luxuries,” for the scene is always 
ready, set in the nearest drawing-room. 
Every stranger has a possible fascination, 
and comes like a prince incognito. It is 
probably your own fault, not his, if the dis- 
guise is not dropped during the first impet- 
uous flurry of talk. Children do these things 
better, making friends not inch by inch, but 
by bold advances of genuine confidence, yet 
approaching each new mystery with respect. 
So, too, we, like the child, must dress these 
our dolls and put them into their first men- 
tal attitudes with sincerity and trust before 
they will come to life. We must put much 
feeling into the relation—giving and taking— 
so much that we cannot only confide our ten- 
derest spiritual aspirations, but invest trifles 
with unaccustomed worth and significance. 
These are not impossible sensations even for 
this accidental fellowship, for nothing is too 
unimportant to reveal personality and orient 
one’s point of view. But we must proceed 
from the inside, outward — beginning with 
truths, and thence to fancy. It is the a 
priort method; not deducing the character 
of your neighbor from his visible idiosyn- 
crasies of taste and habit, but boldly indu- 
cing a new conception, making him what you 
will, and varying the picture by successive 
approximations, as his words and actions 
modify your theory. 

No one is too dull for the experiment, 
granted only that he is newly found. So 
that you have imagination, romance, and sen- 
timent on ec palette, you may paint him 
as you will. The colors may wash, but for 
the while he is your puppet, and must dance 
your piping, if, indeed, you do not become 
his. 


There are those, of course, who will but 
ery, ‘‘Oh!” and *‘ Ah!” to your essays—dolts 
with neither wits nor words nor worth, who 
take all and give nothing; no one can set 
such damp stuff afire. Well, after all, 
though you have unmasked, retreat is still 
possible. With how many duller friends 
have you given your parole and cannot es- 
a with honor! 

ndeed, it is not so desirable that we should 
always win as that the game itself be worth 
the playing. To make the most of the min- 
ute in this way, then, to strike while the iron 
is hot (and better, to heat it yourself)—this 
is the art of getting acquainted. It is the 
higher flirtation; not dependent upon sex or 
temperament, but of many subtler dimen- 
sions, and though it soon turns into the old 
familiar ruts, the first steps, made picturesque 
7 a common fancy, shall never lose their 
amour, and one shall remember to the very 
ast how the first shots went home. 

But do not confound playing with playing 
a part; one may do all this sincerely, honestly 
giving good coin, and that is the only game 
worth while, for of a sudden it may wake 
into new beauty, like a dream come true, and 
you may find yourself in Arcady. No more 
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fooling then, for the real you is walking by 
my side, hand in hand. We shall not be | 
sorry either, shall we, that we hurried round | 
the first corner into the open, that we Jumped | 
a few hedges? Surely we have an infinite 
friendship for our inaccessible goal, and, 
though the first rush was exhilarating, there 
are more inspiring heights beyond! 


IS MUSIC A SOCIAL FAD? 
(Continued from page 176.) 


far different surroundings, and usually de- 
cline to study new works which may not 
suit them. The public therefore suffers 
from the fact that a National Opera, the 
business of which would be to provide lyric 
drama of every school, regardless of fashions 
of the day, does not exist. That audiences 
become weary of the same operas sung by 
the same persons and that they seek chan 

elsewhere is natural, but that musicis merely 
a social fad is not the case; and fine wor 

intelligently performed at prices which are 
not prohibitive will inevitably reattract the 
public, if any attraction is needed other than 
that which obtains under the present régime. 

The public’s love for music is far stronger 
than any momentary fashion, and its culti- 
vation is so widespread—would that it might 
really be called serious; but that will come 
—that beyond a doubt operatic music, in 
which the orchestral aud vocal are combined 
in the highest degree, has come to be a ne- 
cessity the world over—a necessity before 
which any fad is bound to go to the wall. 
Were not music a pursuit worthy the seri- 
ous attention of the educated there might be 
some reason to believe in the existence of a 
fad; but the sense of the great communit 
is against such a supposition, setutthainnl 
ing the fact of boredom on the part of a 
few. All honor to these few, who, though 
not musical, are sufficiently public-spirited 
to subscribe to the opera and sit it out 
agg and do their best for the institu- 
tion they have helped to build up and 
maintain. 

The cases are happily rare when at the 
matinée the weary materfamilias rises at the 
end of the second act of ‘‘ Carmen,” remark- 
ing to her enthusiastic daughters, ‘‘ Come, 
girls, you must gonow; you have seen them 
all?’—a fact. Or, as was heard in Chicago, 
** Well, George, you have been to the opera 
every night; are you learning something 
about music?” ‘Oh yes,” replied the ob- 
servant George. ‘‘I know it’s ‘ Lohengrin’ 
when the goose comes on!” Are we to be 
led to suppose that these sentiments are gen- 
eral, or that the owner of that lovely head 
has no finer sentiment within it than regard 
for her next neighbor’s opinion of her 
clothes? Can we seriously think that the 
persistent demand for new operas and for 
the neglected classics in connection with the 





ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—Mnks, W INSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syxurp should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures w ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
—({Adz 


CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every guart of milk offered at any one of the 
many condensaries where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is geptuced is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua- 
ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free.—[{ Adv.) 





SuPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores.—{ Adv.) 
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works of the répertoire so well worn, and 
for an Aap stage management such as 
is seen in every ref of Germany, emanates 
from people of small intelligence who would 
encourage a fad? A thousand. times no! 
Notwithstanding a certain amount of pro- 
test against conservatism, which is undoubt- 
edly the reason of diminishing numbers 
upon certain occasions at the opera, the 
present writer has the utmost confidence in 
the artistic ——" of the American 
musical public, which, through a wide ex- 
perience, he has found to be unvaryingly 
true to the highest ideals, willing to sup- 
port the best, impatient of the mediocre, 
judicious in regard to novelty, and ever 
eager to encourage honest effort when min- 
gled with brains. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send In their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

M. E. E—In the diagram which you sent of your 
bed-room you make no suggestion of doors or fire- 
place. In fact, there is almost nothing to guide me 
except your indications about windows and the small 
alcove at one end. Ifyou have no adjoining dressing- 
room or bath-room, I should suggest at once that you 
make that alcove into a dressing room, keeping your 
wash-stand there, and all your twilette arrangements 
except those which are pretty enough tor your dress- 
ing-table. Then curtain or screen the alcove at once- 

You say that you have, in the way of furniture, “a 
brass bedstead and oak bureau and wash-stand, &&." 
Now what am I to suppose the“ &&" means? Does 
it mean a dreasing-table, a table, chairs, a couch, or 
does it only mean chairs? I know you have not a 
dressing-table, because they are not made in that oak. 
There is so little to guide me in your letter, except 
that which I discover for myself by what you have 
left unsaid. If your walls are blue on a white ground, 
then cover yonr bed with white, and put up bine cur- 
tains at the windows; perhaps blue denim, which cost 
only sixteen cents a yard. Put a white ball fringe on 
the edge of the curtains, or a white braid, and if even 
that is too costly put a white cotton band stitched at 
either edge. You might, if you did this, put a bine 
band on your white bed valance, and again on your 
white spread. Dimity, by-the-way, makes a satis- 
factory and pretty valance, and is only fifteen or six- 
teen cents a yard. If you want a dressing-table use a 
kitchen table, and put a valance on it of white dimity 
trimmed with the blue band. On the top have a white 
dimity cover, and over it all hang a mirror. You can 
make a conch out of an old cot, and cover that with 
the bine denim, but if you have to buy a cot be care- 
ful to get one on which you sit comfortably without 
hitting the edges. On the table which you have for 
books, either have a white embroidered cover or one 
of blue denim, the blue denim being chosen because of 
its durable and economical value. 


Unless you wish your 
MOPPY—FLOPPY—SLOPPY 


HAIR CLOTH 


You Can Get a Better Price if You Do 


It Means Less Labor. 
It is Economical. 
It is Always Reliable. 


Use Our 





It Imparts Style. 


Because It is Always Elastic. 


It Holds the Shape. 








I enclose you a picture of my baby, 
Mira Bennor Warner, and you can 
see what a plump child she is. I 
tried different foods and sterilized 
milk, and nothing agreed with her 


but Mellin’s Food. Baby is over 
a year old and has never been sick 
even when cutting her eight teeth. 
I feel so grateful for having the food 
to use that I wanted to send you 
one of baby’s pictures. I always 
call her a Mellin’s Food baby and 
highly recommend it to every one. 
Mrs. Cuas. A. Warner, 
Putnam, Conn. 


Send for a free sample of 
; Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Gowns “Ask for our Trade-mark of horses 





PrvrTocKex, 





USE BLACK, GRAY, OR WHITE IN STYLES. 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. 


French, 146/3. 


French Imperial, 206/4. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 





FRENGH Sometimes Cattea 


THE BEST MADE. 


Imported ; HERRINGBONE 


ASK FOR OUR MAKE. 


Sometimes Called 
TAKE NO OTHER. 





English 


Our Hair Cloth (Hair lengthwise) in new Box Platts holds their shape. 


¥ eannot afferd to 
” that you are buying goods made by us. 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


else. LY bears our trade-mark, or know itivel 
ig Ay 5 + at eannot get our goede inform ua. ‘th, tiie 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Mention Haxper’s Bazar. 





Beginning with the issue of January 6th, 1900, 


HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 4o inch bust 


measure for women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. 


Only a 


limited number of patterns of each design will be issued, and these will be purchasable for two 
months after date of publication only, with a few exceptions in favor of such garments as are 
listed below. The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns 
(or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except 
where otherwise specified. Children’s-collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 
The following ‘list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased: 


264. Child’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. 


263. New Rainy- Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. 

262. Child’s Flannel Costume. [Illustrated in /ar- 
per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. 

261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. Illustrat- 
ed in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. 

260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. 

259. India Silk Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. 

253. Child’s Summer Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. 

257. New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33- 

257. New Shirt Waist. [illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. 

256. Child’s Gingham Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 

255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 

254. Girl's Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 


Address 


[llustrated in 





253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 


252. Girl’s Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Basar No. 1, Vol. 33. 

251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Pancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. 

248. Golf Cape, with Ca uchin Hood. | \)lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. 


243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
lar (may be purchased separately). Illus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 32. 


241. Marie Antoinette Pichu. [llustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 

239. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. !)lus 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 

232. Pull-Length Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Basar No. 43, Vol. 32. 

226. Silk Petticoat, Pull Graded Plounce. I!lus 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32. 

190. Bath Robe. Illustrated in Warfer’s Basar No. 
26, Vol. 32. 

MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 265 
and 266, on page 186. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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O-DAY no one hangs pictures in pairs.. The time 
when regularity of arrangement was considered 
the acme of elegance bas vanished, and in its place 
has come a wild struggle after the unexpected by 
those whose one idea of artistic effect is to have 

nothing match anything else. The weird result their ef- 
forts produce is due to their failure to appreciate the fact 
that harmony, at least, must rule,even although uniform- 
ity has been discarded 

“There must be a scheme to which the general tone of 
the pictures should conform. A dark carbon must not 
hang close to an etching drawn in delicate lines and bor- 
dered by a broad white mat. If watercolors with their 
soft tints elbow oil paintings with their bolder tones, the 
former will be faded, the latter coarsened, by the proxim- 
ity. 

Let it be grasped, in the first place, that certain things 
may go together, while others must be barred from the as 
sociation, Etchings, photographs, drawings, some engrav 
ings, water-colors, pastels, may be assembled on friendly 
terms. Even then, however, there must be judgment ex- 
ereiged in the way they are placed. Contrary to the nat- 
ural inclination, dark, heavily shaded pictures should not 
always hang in the strongest light, but should in some 
cases seek a sheltered position, away from the glare of the 
windows. Near the light may bang the pictures in fainter 
tints, the subdued water-colors, the line engravings, whose 
best points need illumination, This order may sometimes 
be reversed when the corner farthest from the window 
shows a decided need of brightening by light pictures, but 
always the gradation of tints should be borne in mind. 
Just as in a well-planned room the darkest color is found 
in the carpet, and melts from that through the shades of 
the curtains and furniture to the lightest nuance in the 
wall, so the lower pictures should be more sombre in hue 


than the upper, and should lead the eye unconsciously 
from the deepest tone to the highest light. 

A dark corner may be brightened by a brilliant water- 
color or pastel, perhaps, but its position must be studied. 
If the general tone of a room is low, it is risky to accentu- 
ate it at too many points by spots of color. The effect will 
be that of a page sprinkled with exclamation marks. 

Landscapes should not, as a rule, have figure pictures 
mixed with them indiscriminately. ‘This does not, of 
course, exclude landscapes in which there are figures; but 
if a group of photographs or etchings of out-door scenes 
is broken by a full-length figure-piece, the effect is inar- 
tistic in the extreme. 

Oil-paintings are of too exclusive a sort to mix well with 
any other kind of pictures, except occasional engravings. 
One or two oils of high merit may have a reserved corner 
in the drawing-room, removed from comparison with pic- 
tures of other classes. Unless the paintings are remark- 
able in their excellence, they should have a more retired 
position in the dining-room or library. Here, too, is the 
retreat for family portraits, which are distinctly out of 
place in the drawing or reception room 

No counsel concerning the hanging of pictures would 
be complete without a word with regard to the wall on 
which they are to appear. The general subject of wall 
hangings is too large to be dwelt upon now at any length, 
and can thus be treated chiefly in its relation to the pic- 
tures that are to go upon it i goes without saying that 
a cartridge or flock paper of a solid color is the best back- 
ground for pictures of any kind, and that even the slight- 
est figure in a wall-paper is a distraction to the eye. It is 
especially harmful to the effect of pictures of an incon 
spicuous order and framed simply in wood, or a narrow 
setting of any kind. Ojil-paintings in heavy gilded frames, 
or large, broadly framed engravings, show to better ad- 


vantage upon a figured wall-paper than any other kind of 
picture, but it is sufe for the person who chooses a figured 
wall hanging to make up her mind to depend upon that 
for ornament, and put most of her pictures in some other 
part of the house. 

It is impossible to prescribe positively as to the tints to 
be used in a room without having a clear idea of its 
shape and exposure. But it is safe to advise soft olive 
greens and browns, or certain subdued shades of terra- 
cotta, for well-lighted apartments, and clear buff or old 
rose, or even old-blue, for darker rooms, although the last 
is a shade to be handled with caution. A brilliant red 
is, in a way, a danger signal, and must be approached 
with care. It should rarely be selected for a living-room, 
unless much of the wall space is covered by bookcases 
and cabinets or broken by doors and windows. For rest 
fulness there is no hue like a rather deep green in a work- 
room or sitting-room, and probably no other tint brings 
out to greater advantage the good points of pictures of 
any kind. 

The happy aspect of both pictures and wall depends, to 
a large extent, upon the framing of the former. Fortu 
nately, the solid gilt frame that was once thought the 
only way for any and every work of art has been super- 
seded in most causes by the natural wood. The choice of 
this and of the mat is almost as important as the first se- 
lection of the picture itself. Even now framers carry too 
small a variety of mats, and certain clever artists have hit 
upon a plan for securing the proper setting for their pic- 
tures that is worthy of imitation. They take these to a 
wall-paper dealer, select from his stock of flock or car- 
tridge papers the tint they wish, buy a roll of it, and 
from this have their frame-maker cut a mat of the re- 
quired size and shape. These mats when mounted, and 
with a frame chosen to suit, are charming. 





& 


EGARDED as a simple mechanism—that is, as a 
machine destined to certain ends and the accom- 
plishment of certain purposes—nothing could be 
more wonderful than the human body. This fact 
has been so often dwelt upon, especially as dis- 

playing the great power and infinite knowledge of the 
Creator, that the mention of it has a certain triteness that 
one would shun. The truth of it, however, is felt only 
upon the surface. It does not sink deep down in the 
heart. For with the religious won/lerment at the tran- 
scendent skill of the Creator is associated a feeling .of 
apology for caring for the “ vile body” at all, and it bas 
come to be regarded as doing God service to neglect the 
appearance, and as rather catering to the evil powers to 
use means to look one’s best. It is strange how such a 
state of things comes about. The engineer is proud of 
bis machine. He is always petting and grooming it, and 
making it to shine by every means in his power. The 
horse that can win in the race is likewise cared for in the 
tenderest manner; yet the majority of people neglect 
their bodies, and do nothing to keep them from showing 
the wear and tear of life. In fact, it is considered a sign 
of weakness and vanity for one to wish to have a perfect 
figure, an upright carriage, bright eyes, a good complex- 
ion, a straight nose, and handsome and regular teeth—in 
short,a fine machine. It is ignored that such a human 
being, the one who has the mechanism in the best order, 
approaches more nearly the perfection of health which 
makes it possible to carry out the purposes for which the 
person came into the world; for the good figure and car- 
riage show proper muscular development; the fine com- 
plexion is the index of a good circulation and proper di- 
gestion; the bright eyes have the power of seeing and 
observing what goes on, and thus enable their owner to 
accqmplish the purposes of life; the straight and well 
proportioned nose is necessary for right breathing, and 
consequently healthy lungs; and the beautiful white 
strong teeth are needed for proper mastication, upon which 
depends the digestion of the food. : 

Aside from utilitarian considerations, every one should 
look his or her best, to please his fellow-beings, for the in- 


TO MEET LIFE’S WEAR AND TEAR 


fluence it carries with it, Granted a person has a given 
power, has talent—yes, even genius—if good looks go with 
it, the power is doubled. Every one is influenced by a 
pleasing appearance, whether one will —— it 
or not. One may get on in life and do well and be lack- 
ing beauty, but the apology is made for him somethin 

after the fashion of Holmes when doing the portrait o 

his ancestor into a poem: 


Doubtless thou hast a kind and loving heart; 
I wili not blame thee for thy face, Poor Devil that thou art! 


The other great -American poet, Emerson, strikes at the 
root of the matter when, questioning the lovely Rhodora 
about her loveliness, he makes her reply: 


Since eyes were made fot seeing, 
Beauty is its own exeuse for being. 


The reason that the human bein 
state of perfection is due to the fact that the outgo is 
greater than the repair. This impossibility of meeting 
the demands of life brings on old age, and when the bal- 
ance can no longer be maintained, the wear and tear of 
life pulling down faster than the ravages can be made 
good, the machine gives out and can no longer carry on 
the work essential to its maintenance, and death is the 
result. 

It has been said that genius is only a higher capacity 
for work than that possessed by others. Like other ma- 
chines, the capability of the human machine is measured 
by its power. To be sure, much of this depends upon a 
certain inherent quality which is called vitality. If one 
is easily exhausted it is not possible for him to accom- 
plish much. Vitality depends more upon the circulation 
than anything else—the heart and blood - vessels—espe- 
cially the capillary circulation. If that net-work of ex- 
tremely small blood-vessels, microscopically fine, could be 
kept in order it would indeed be the discovery of the 
fountain of youth; for when this withers, and the blood 
is sent back upon the heart, old age begins. The bath is 
the great agency in preventing this. The people who 
bathe themselves properly are very few in number. The 


does not remain in a 


ae 


great unwashed are not found among the poverty-stricken, 
but in every class of life. The person who talks about 
his ‘‘ plunge” that he takes daily is not the person who 
has had a proper bath any more than is he who takes a 
“sponge.” The cold plunge and the cold sponge are 
tonics, and good for those with whom they agree. They 
do not agree with every one, especially in the winter, and 
often pull down more than they build up. The bath that 
is reconstructive is the one that removes the accumula- 
tions of the upper layer of the skin. Man is an animal 
that is continually shedding its skin. In order that the 
skin may work in a healthy manner it is necessary that 
these layers of cells should give place to those beneath. 
For this purpose the Turkish bath every two or three 
weeks is of advantage. If one cannot go to such an es- 
tablishment a hot bath in the tub at home can be made 
an effective substitute. The whole body should be eov- 
ered with very warm water, and the person should soak 
in it for a half an hour. If the blood has a tendency to 
rush to the head a cloth wrung out of cold water should 
be bound around the forehead. The skin should then be 
rubbed with the balls of the fingers until the little rolls of 
epithelium will no longer appear. After that the body 
should bave a good scrubbing with a bath-brush, using 
plenty of soap. After this plunge back into the bath 
that all the soap may be washed off, as too much soap 
makes the skin dry and harsh. If the skin is dry it is 
well to rub into it, while the pores are still open from the 
warm bath, some ointment. One made of equal parts of 
white vaseline and olive-oil, perfumed with a few drops 
of violet if desired, makes a very good unction. Lastly 
take an alcohol rab, which makes the texture of the skin 
firm and smooth, and prevents taking cold. Such a bath 
as this once or twice a week repairs the wear and tear, 
and — the capillaries up to their work. If cold baths 
agree with you, you can take them daily, only remember 
that they are not all that the skin requires to keep it in 
good condition. They bring the blood to the surface, but 


do not keep the outer layer of the skin, the sweat-glands, 
and the oil-follicles healthy. 
Grace PeckuamM Murray, M.D. 




















Stera Bros 


are now showing 
Their First Spring Importation of 
High-Class 


Dress Fabrics 


consisting in part of 

Crepe Laine, Crepe de Chine, 

Crepe Ondule, Nun’s Veilings, 

Satin Striped Crepes and Poplinettes, 
Embroidered Voile, Mistral Etamine 


Also new effects in 


French 
Embroidered Robes 


Cloth Dep’ts 


Broadcloths, Venetians 
and Satin Cloths 

in the most desirable 
Street and Pastel Shades 


Scotch and English 
Homespuns and Cheviots, 
for Tailor-made Gowns 
and Sporting Costumes 


West 23d St.N.Y. 


benef 
Lyons Silks. 


Rich Fancy Crépes, 
Metéor and Empire Crépe. 





Broché, 
Printed and Enlevage Crépe. 


White Silks 
for Wedding Gowns 
Cachemir and Fancy Squares 
for Waists. 
Soft Satins. 


Rich Panne Velvets. 


Ke 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


In addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in rs choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 
LOUIS XI RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to any 
architectural requirements. 


Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 

268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
is the 


THE OMO aid thie 
Dress Shield 


Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic 
qualities by Journals of Health. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Printed Foulards, 
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The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur 
Meickleham, wife of the famous 
banker of New York 


Tur Oaxs, Foruam Center, February 15, 1900. 
To Mrs, Arthur Meickleham: 


Y EVER pEAR Lavura,—How slow 
you must think me in responding 
to your troubled letter about little 
Kate! I wrote a word or two of 
loving congratulation to Gladys on 

the very evenin ng I received the news of her 
engagement, and had my responsibility here 
permitted me to leave, would have been with 
you the next day, for Tom was at once anx- 
lous regarding e nature of Katie's malady. 
I felt as if I must try to comfort you, my dar- 
ling sister. Your self-reproach grieves me 
sorely. Laura dear, don’t let your heart 
coneume itself with such distressing possi- 
bilities; remember mother's never - failing, 
rocklike law of strength: ‘‘ When you have 
done what you believe to be your duty, 
leave the results with God.” How often 
these words have stood me in good stead! 
I have to tell you, dear, what I can hardly 
see to write: we are in such trouble and 
grief that to put it down in words seems to 
make it even yet more hard to bear. Dear 
Will Treadwell is dying of diphtheria at the 
hospital, and Lois loves him! There is no 
way to tell it in brief; nothing can give you 
an idea of it all, as I would have you under- 
stand it, but to make myself write it out 
just as it happened. 

Last week every day showed improve- 
ment, and we saw that the epidemic was 
checked—not a single death at the hospital, 
and only two new cases in Factorytown, 
| and these were in already infected houses. 
God had blessed our endeavors, and we began 
to realize, as communities eventually do, I 
suppose, that the coming of a common dan- 
ger does great good 

Everything seemed to promise a general 
era of happiness. The last death in the town 
was that of a boy, and there were pecul- 
iarities in his case. He died about ten days 


ago. Dr. Treadwell has been indefatigable 
in his microscopic work and in making the 
** cultures” necessary. He was interested and 


puzzled by this boy’s case; he knew and 
liked the boy, and tried in every way to save 
him. After his death, he examined the dis- 
eased throat, cutting his finger in the oper- 
ation. That was one openin Lis the poison; 
he may have been doubly infected 

Day before yesterday he telephoned — 
to Tom to please come at once to the hosp 
tal,and when Tom reached there he found 
him at his desk arranging his papers, and 
with two or three letters sealed and ready 
for the mail. He told in the most quiet calm 
— all that he needed to tell. The disease 
had seized him with great violence ; the out- 
look was bad from the outset, and he had no 
hope of recovery. His affairs were in a nar- 
row circle; he had no obligations; the al- 
ready written letters were to those he loved 
in his far Texas home—none very near were 
left to him. 

Then (Tom says it was the most touch- 
ing, moving sight and hearing of his life) he 
looked up, and meeting Tom's eyes with the 
most candid yet ardent look, he said: “I 
had hoped one day, Doctor Hughes, that I 
might call you father. I have tried to be 
worthy of you, and I love Lois as a man 
loves the only woman in the world for him. 
I would be very grateful that she should 
know this before I die.” 

Tom was already so strongly attached to 
him that this utterly overcame his self-con- 
trol. Perhaps two hours later he would 
have been less courageous, but he said, in- 
stantly: ‘‘ You shall tell her yourself. She 
is over in the wing now.” 

‘The risk, doctor,” he said earnestly. 

‘‘Tam not afraid. You are too generous 
to touch her; at any rate, she shall have her 
choice.” 

Thank God I had not to decide for them! 
Of course she came. Tom disguised no- 
thing. He told her that he feared so much 
that he allowed them to speak to each other, 
because he felt that not to do so would de- 

rive Lois of what was almost as precious as 
ife itself. 

Treadwell did not allow himself even to 
come forward to meet her, but pa said, in 
the most steadfast voice he could command: 
“Your father is very good to me, Lois. I 
did not dream that he would let you come. 
I only wanted to tell you, what you surely 
know, that I love you better than all the 
world, and that I bad hoped that you, per- 
haps, would care for me some day. 

Lois moved toward him, but Tom put his 
arm about her, and Treadwell raised a warn- 





ing hand. “No one could love you more 


with her 7 











Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
most physician of Fulham Centre, 
Connecticut. 


than I do,” she said; and then grasping her 

father’s hand as if she would never undo her 

hold again, and par glrs herself against 

his shoulder, she said, wi reat effort, “I 

would rather lose you so, Will, than have 

—_ you turn your back on the poor ehil- 
ren. 

Tom says that no words can ever tell the 
radiant joy in Treadwell’s face. “Then | 
am satisfied,” was all he said. 

Lois turned her face against her father’s 
breast and trembled like a leaf in his close- 
circling arm. ‘‘ You must not stay, daugh- 
ter,”’ he forced himself to say. 

* No, dear,” said Treadwell, bravely, “ you 
must not stay. God bless ou!” 

‘**He has blessed me,” she said, in almost 
an exultant voice, ‘‘ and I shall love you as 
long as I live, dear Will.” 

readwell stood up and bent his head as 
if he was receiving a benediction. And Tom 
led Lois, blind with tears, to where she could 
find her wraps, and lifting her into his 
buggy, sent her home. 

hen she came into the nursery where I 
was sitting she sank down beside my knees 
and stretched her arms up toward my neck, 
aud said, in the most heart-breaking voice: 
m Mother, I have seen Will. Father thinks 
he cannot live.” 

Nothing could have more astonished me. 
He had not said that he was ill. Of late I 
had lost fear for him and for every one. The 
nurses seemed so calm, and none of them 
were ill. 

Lois could tell me little. She only knew 
that her father was alarmed; of their inter- 
view she could tell nothing voluntarily, and 
I would not put her to the torture of an- 
swering questions. 

Two nights and days have passed since 
then, and he sinks fast and suffers much. 
Tom at once filled his post until help from 
New York came in the shape of a clever 
young doctor, ready to assume Tread well’s 
duties, and in whom Tom had confidence 
after going through the wards with him. 
When he reached home and told me the 
story of the morning we were not ashamed 
to weep together over our children. I have 
never seen Tom so moved. ‘My dear boy,” 
he said. ‘My son.” 

The town is like one person in its unvarying 
universal sorrow. He has made a great rec- 
ord in these two hard-working self-sacrifi- 
cing years. He will always be our best citi- 
zenand our chief hero. And we have thought 
it wise, on account of the future, in which 
Lois’s life will of course be so changed, to 
speak of them as betrothed. It seemed a 
protection thrown over her deep grief to 
speak of their attachment as known and ap- 
proved of by us. Tom’s way of telling it is 
characteristic: ‘‘ This is a great blow to me. 
I hoped he would be my son before long.” 
This covers everything without explanation. 


life before, dear Laura, the tenderness of 
those about us would have now welded the 
bond. There are no strangers! 
never before spoke to, come to our door; the 
farmers on the outskirts of the town stop Tom 
in the roads; the florist daily leaves a flower 
for Lois at the door; every sort of offering 
comes to Tom; love is our portion in very 
truth. 

Trial seems to have come to us both, dear 
Laura, at the same hour; as ever we share 
each other’s cup. Tom begs you to see Dr. 
Bloomfield before any treatment is decided 
on for Kate. He thinks him far and away 
beyond either of the men you name. 

t is nearly twelve o’clock, and Tom must 
soon come. Good-night. 
Your ever-loving Emma. 


1 a.m.—Tom has been at home about an 
hour. Treadwell died just before eleven 
o'clock. My mother-heart yearns over that 
lonely bed! So young, so strong, so splendid- 
ly endowed, and not one of kith or kin, 
neither the hand of mothe: ror sister nor 


wife to hold his as his eyes closed upon this | 


world in which he had hoped to do so much. 

Lois had spent the evening in her father's 
study “listening,” as heroes’ wives must ever 
do, ‘‘at the gate for dreadful news.” I left 
her much alone, counting it unselfish and 
merciful to her pain to neither touch nor 
speak to her. I knew her heart was with 
God, and I could trust her to the Everlasting 
Arms so much stronger than mine. 

She opened the door for her father, and he 
did not have tospeak. He held her a minute 
close to him; she lifted her head for her 
**Good-Night ” kiss, and found her way to 
me. E. a. 
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selling read 
made suits, but: we are the only house making 
fashionable foods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Wee ogue illustrates an exclusive ‘line of 
suits and skirts. We will mail it FREE, together 
with a choice line of samples to select from, to the 
lady wee wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

r ae illustrates: 

New Ski ee top tite Satast Poste ent, 04 \e 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $2 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 

Bicycle Suits, $5. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. | 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If you 
will mention any particular color of samples that you | 
prefer, we shall be glad to send an assortment of the hind 


you wish. ‘vite to-day for Catalogue and Samples. 
Fae get them free by return mail. 


The National Cloak Company, 
19 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 


You 














COTTON DRESS GOODS. 
Spring 1900. 


The fabrics selected for the 
forthcoming Spring Season 
are exhibited in a spacious 
department, extended and 
completely stocked with ev- 
ery variety of material that 
can be included within the 
title of Cotton Goods. 


| The stock consists of many 


People we | 





grades and textures — from 


If I never had been wedded to country | finest Mousseline de Soie to 


durable Shirtings, or Sheer 
Wash Chiffon to handsome 
Embroidered Piques. 


The prices of these fine quality mate- 
rials are graded, especially to commend 
the department to patrons on the occa- 
sion of its increased size and capacity. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Mention this periodical when request- 
ing samples. 
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Ot Thousand 
in England 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


THE NOVEL OF THE MOMENT 
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Red Pottage 45 eee 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





STRENGTH 








Usually follows the man who 
invests in Life Insurance 
The habits of thrift and wise 
economy, encouraged and 
stimulated by Life Insurance, 
work out in other directions 
as well, and fortune favors 
such an individual. 


Perhaps you don’t know just what 
policy would be best for you to take. 
Write to us on the subject, stating your 
age and the amount that you can invest 
annually in premiums—we will gladly 
assist you in choosing and will send you 
estimates of cost and cash returns. Full 
information will be freely given. Address 


ThePrudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
debn F. Dryden, President. Home Office, Newark, 3. Jd, 

















HYOME! SKIN SOAP, 


made from the fresh, green leaves of the Tasmanian 
Blue Gum Tree. No rancid oils, diseased fats ov 
dangerous alkali. 
COOLING, HEALING, REFRESHING. 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 


price, 2c. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 25 Ave. K, Ithaca, N. ¥. 











lf You are Tired. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Affords immediate relief in mental and 

physical exhaustion and insomnia. 

Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 
Genuine bears name Horsrors’s on wrapper. 











| cepted as the final word on correct attire for that year. 
| Spring Fashion Bazar of 1900 will surpass any of its predecessors in the novelty and 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY PAGES 





Terms: 10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York Ciry: FRANKLIN SQUARE LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 








Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





THE “BAZAR’S” SPRING FASHION NUMBER 


OUT MARCH 10 


THE next issue of HArrer’s Bazak, to bé published March 10, will be the great annual 
fashion number. The mere announcement of this edition will appeal strongly to every 
American woman who is interested in the absorbing and timely question of clothes. 
HarPer’s Bazar has been for a quarter of a century the leading American authority on 
the subject of fashions. Its special spring number, published every year, has been ac- 
It is not too much to say that the 


variety of its contents, the beauty of its illustrations, and the exclusiveness of its fashion 
news. The leading fashions of Paris, London, and New York will be covered bere as in no 
other publication. The work of Ethel Rose, the Bazar’s special artist in Paris, is too 
widely known to need comment. Her work will fill many pages of the Bazar, covering 
the subjects of hats, street and house gowns, wraps, and coats for spring and summer wear. 
The New York illustrations are the work of the well-known fashion artist Miss A. M. 


IT 





BRONCHIAL TROGHES. 








Cooper. 


| TEN PAGES OF EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS 


N these pages will be found the latest fashion in every variety of garment that should 


have a place in the wardrobe of well-dressed women. 


Special attention is also given to 


fashions for children, gowns of wash materials, neck-wear, veils, and the many accessories 


of the toilette. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES 
THE ANGEL OF THE SPRING. A poem by Miss Edith Thomas. Illustrated by 


Charles L. Hinton 


WHEN THE BIRDS COME. By Olive Thorne Miller 
BEAUTIFULLY illustrated page for the bird-lover, giving the order in which our 
feathered friends appear, and the first notes of their spring symphony. 


MILWAUKEE CLUB-WOMEN 


HE General Federation of Women’s Clubs will meet at Milwaukee next June. 


The 


Bazar gives the programme prepared for their entertainment, and the photographs of 
leading Milwaukee women who will be their hostesses. 


MY PARLOR-MAID’S ROMANCE. A short story of unusual strength and interest 


LUXURIOUS EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


A 


BRILLIANTLY written description of the trip to Europe, illustrated with photographs 
taken on one of the great passenger-steamers. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—MARY MAGDALEN. By Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 


of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


T= third instalment of the Bazar’s series, with illustrations by F. V. Du Mond. 


WHY WOMEN ARE NOT MONEY-MAKERS. By Hetty Green 


RS. GREEN is not only ‘ the richest woman in America,” but the best business woman 


as well. 


making. 


[% addition to these features there will be many others of equal interest and value. 


She therefore writes with authority of the over-timid methods of business 
women, and the caution which prevents them from legitimate speculation and money. | 


The 


edition will be very large, but non-subscribers will avoid disappointment by ordering 


copies at once. 


“HARPER’S BAZAR” SPRING FASHION NUMBER 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES 


TEN CENTS 


ORDER COPIES NOW 


NOTES OF 


HE New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor 
makes an urgent appeal to the pub- 
lic for funds to carry on its relief- 
work. Although the winter has not 
been sufficiently severe to arouse the general 
sympathy that made the blizzard of Febru- 
ary, 1899,a notable iastance of the generos- 
ity of the New York public, it has been se- 
vere enough to bring distress to the — | 
thousands whose earning capacity is small, 
and to whom sickness and loss of work are 
disasters from which recovery is slow, and 
often only brought about by kindly ad- 
siciaterell aid and advice. The associa- 
tion relies entirely upon voluntary contribu- 
tions of the public for support. All contri- 
butions of money or clothing should be sent 
to 105 East Twenty-second Street. Checks 
may be made payable to Robert Shaw Min- 
turn, treasurer. 

Sn. 


RS. JOHN SHERWOOD is giving, at 

the request of her many friends, a series 
of four readings at the Hotel Majestic on 
Thursday afternoons. The fourth and last 
of these pleasant afternoons will take place 
March 8, the proceeds of all to be added to 
a fund for a home for gentlewomen. The 
subjects of Mrs. Sherwood's readings, which 
have always been so popular in New York, 





THE WEEK 


are ome new, as all of her old materi- 
al, the collections of many years, was burned 
a year ago in the Windsor Hotel fire. 


SA. 


BILL has been introduced at the present 
session of Congress to secure the em- 
loyment of graduate women nurses in the 
Pospital service of the United States army. 
In order to make this fact generally known, 
and to arouse a national interest in the pass- 
ing of this bill, a committee of seventeen 
representative women—among them Mrs. 
hitelaw Reid, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, and 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler—has issued a pe- 
tition which gives a succinct statement of 
the matter. 
just nor economical to compel sick or wound- 
ed soldiers to undergo needless hardships, 
suffering, or risk of life. Yet such evil results 
must frequently occur unless military hospi- 
tals... 
civic hospitals of the best grade. One of 
these essentials, as the Spanish - American 
war bas emphasized, is the providing of an 
organized body of trained nurses. This pro- 
vision for the army should not be again de- 
ferred until the emergency actually occurs, 
nor should it be left to private patriotism and 
charity.... It should have the sanction 
and permanence of law.” 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL Mésatfoncoy 


t says in part: “It is neither | 


. are made equal in all essentials to | 





COLCGATE’S 








CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 


EXQUISITELY PERFUMED. 
Luxurious, Lasting, Refined. 


The name of ** Colgate & Co."’ ON TOILET 
AND SHAVING SOAPS, PERFUMES, SACHETS. 
TOILET WATERS AND DENTAL POWDER cor. 
responds to the ** Sterling’’ mark on Silver. 


Established 1806. 


Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 





S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 
| 

















“Just of age” 


In 1900 we celebrate our 21st anni- 
versary, which means that the guaran- 
tee which twenty-one years’ experi- 
ence in wheel building assures and a 
good reputation, go with 1g00 


Romer’ 


BICYCLES 


Price $40 


Our new booklet “Just or AcE" 
contains interesting illustrated statis- 
tics. Sent free. 

Rambler agencies everywhere. 
American Bicycle Co. 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 


Cuicaco 











Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 


PORTRAITS, FRAMES, # Sota" Pan's. 











COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 cocciem co.:Cieveiand, 0. 


PRES AVE ING ONE, 























CLUB HAPPENINGS 


HE election at the last annual conven- 

tion at Richmond, Virginia, of the 

United Daughters of the Confeder- 

acy of Mrs. Edwin Gardner Weed, 

of Jacksonville, Florida, to the 
presidency of this national organization, is 
a deserved recognition of a particularly able 
woman. As president of the Florida divi- 
sion of the U.D.C., Mrs. Weed has shown her 
adaptability to the duties of a leader, and her 
transferrence to the more responsible place 
is the natural operation of the law of selec- 
tion. The U.D.C. exists, as is well known, 
to foster historical, literary, monumental, 
and benevolent enterprises among the rela- 
tives and descendants of those who honor- 
ably served in the army and navy of the Con- 
federate States. The society has no politi- 
cal significance whatever, its work being 
largely historical and philanthropic. It aims 
to get and preserve all authentic information 
in relation to the Confederate side of the 
civil war, facts and data that will be invalu- 
able to coming historians. Its work already 
includes the unveiling of several monuments 
to Confederate heroes, and valuable addi- 
tions to the museum at Richmond, Virginia, 
in which are gathered many relics, books, 
and records of the Confederacy. Mrs. Weed 
retires from the presidency of the Florida 
division with the regret of its entire mem- 
bership, although pride in her election is 
also a prominent feeling in the division. 
She is a conservative woman, and will be 
likely to adhere strictly to the chief objects 
of the organization. he paramount work 
at the moment of the U.D.C. is the comple- 
tion of the monument to Jefferson Davis, 
though none of its many other interests will 
be put aside. Mrs. Weed is the wife of the 
Bishop of Florida, and as the mistress of the 
diocesan residence has long dispensed a 
wide and gracious hospitality. She and her 
daughters are well known in the social life 
of Savannah, Charleston, Baltimore, Augus- 
ta, and Jacksonville, and have a large circle 
of friends in New York city. Mrs. Weed’s 
name was presented to the convention for 
election by the Virginia division of the 
U. D. C., and was at once received with 

















MKS. EDWIN GARDNER WEED, OF FLORIDA, | 


President of the U. D. C. 


unanimous approval. She will undoubtedly 
brilliantly supplement the list of Southern 
women, headed by Mrs. Lowe of Georgia, 
who are in the lead of this organized effort 
of women. 

@a. 


HE brief announcement in HarpEr’s 
Bazar, last week, of the abandonment 
of Club day at the Paris Exposition is con- 
tirmed by later advices from the executive 
board of the General Federation. As stated 
in that notice, the cause is the conflict of 
dates in consequence of the shortness of 
time between the Milwaukee biennial and 
the opening of the French congress. 

To the Federation Paris Exposition Com- 
mittee the necessity to relinquish its plan 
comes as a keen disappointment. This com- 
mittee—whose chairman is Mrs. Helmuth, 
und whose members are Mrs. West of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts; Mrs. Grant of Denver; 
Miss Jones and Mrs. Croly of New York— 
comprises a personnel of unusual executive 
ability. The work of the five has been per- 
fect in conception and execution. Immedi- 
ately on its coming into existence last June, 
at the council meeting, the committee opened 
a correspondence with the Paris ladies, with 
the result that a most cordial enthusiasm 
was aroused on the other side about this 
visit of American club women. The French 
women expected a ship-load of representa- 
tive Americans, and planned a warm wel- 
come forthem. A committee of their officers 
was selected to go down to Havre to meet 
and escort to Paris, where an official recep- 
tion was to be held, the American delegates. 
Mrs. Lowe, the president of the General 
Federation, was to be made honorary presi- 
dent of the Exposition congress, and the 
visiting club women were not only invited 
but urged and expected to take active part 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


S GAVE LITTLE THOUGHT 


TO MY HEALTH,” WRITES 


Mrs. Wo. V. BELL, 230 N. Walnut St., Canton, O., to Mrs. Pinkham, 
“until I found myself unable to attend to my household duties. 
“T had had my days of not feeling well and often severe suffering, and a 





I was in consumption. 


good deal of backache, but I 
thought all women had _ these 
things and did not complain. 

“T had doctored for some time, 
but no medicine seemed to help 


best for me to go to the hospital 
for local treatment. I had read 
and heard so much of your Veg- 
etable Compound that I made up 
my mind to try it. I was troubled 
with internal derangement, had 
sharp pains and regularly recur- 
ring times of severe suffering. 
[| was so weak and dizzy that I 
would often have severe fainting- 


and used the Sanative Wash, and 
am now in good health. I wish 
others to know of the wonderful 
good it has done me, and have 
many friends taking it now. Will 
always give your medicine the 
highest praise.” 

Mrs. A. Toe, 1946 Hilton St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 

“Dear Mrs. PINKHAM,—I was 
very thin, and my friends thought 


Had continual headaches, backache, and internal 
troubles, and my eyes were affected. 
looked, and I was advised to take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. One bot- 
tle relieved me, and after taking eight bot- 
tles am now a healthy woman; have gained 
in weight from 95 pounds to 140 pounds, and 
every one asks what makes me so stout.” 


Every one noticed how poorly I 


THOUGHT- 
LESS 
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LEASES) 


Genuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“*geqgenuber dem ‘Julichs Platz,’’ 


4 the address of the great Farina distillery ; 
4 “‘gegenttber dem Julichs-Platz” (opposite 
4 the Julichs Place). 





XAEAS ARAN ERI 








4 Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
mi 
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WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of 


me, and my physician thought it | 


spells. I took several bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and Blood Purifier, | 
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in all the discussions. The French women 
were eager to have an object-lesson of the 
influence of the work of the American club 
women, and their response from the first has 
been in this spirit of strong desire. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the conflict of dates was 
very serjous. It was necessary that the 
Americans reach Havre on the 15th of 
June, for the French congress opened on 
the 18th. After its close on the 28d the 
international delegates would quickly dis- 
mags and by the 28th—the date arranged 
y the American committee—they would be 
scattered, and the congress, with its meet- 
ings and fétes, would be over. Correspon- 
dence in the matter has been brisk for the 
last two months, the final nafve suggestion 
from the French women being that the Mil- 
waukee biennial should be held a week or 
ten days earlier in order to secure an earlier 
start from this side. It was impossible for 
these sisters across the sea to understand 
that it takes two years to arrange a federa- 
tion biennial meeting, and that with the time 
once fixed it wovld be as easy to set Christ- 
mas ahead as to change the convention date, 
When this was finally laid before the execu- 
tive board by the Exposition committee and 
the matter fully discussed, there seemed no 
way except to abandon the project. 
Underlying this complication, however, 


| was another cause that might easily be stated 


as the primary one. This has been the apa- 


| thy and indifference of the American club 


women throughout the country. As has 
been said, the work done by the Exposition 
Committee has been most thorough. Every 
club in the General Federation and in most of 
the State federations has been twice noti- 
fied, as well as all State presidents, corre- 
sponding secretaries, and State chairman. 
A few generous women lent their endorsing 
aid as patronesses, but this list was all 
too short. Notwithstanding this lack of en- 
couragement it is probable that, except for 
the conflict of dates, the project would have 
been carried through in some way, although 
the indifference of club women undoubted- 
ly influenced the board in its final decision. 
A fine opportunity to demonstrate to Euro- 
pean club women the method and value of 
club effort in America has been lost. It 
must be that the desire to do so does not ex- 
ist among the federation members, for no 
better committee could have been named to 


| carry out the ‘plan if it were within the 


bounds of prability- Never before has any 
member of it been connectea vith a club 
enterprise against which success has not been 
written in large letters. 


GSA. 


FROM the club women of Kentucky is 
coming a splendid protest against the re- 
cent happenings in their mother State. A 


| call sent out by the Emergency Association 


snow, will carry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND | 
PLEASANTLY to America’s famous winter resorts | 


in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues 
days, connecting directly with the “Sunset Limited ” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to Edwin E Pere Ass’t 
Gen’! Trafic Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ity. 








“A Souvenir of Mrs. Fiske and a dramatic event which will surely 
become historic.’’—ComMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, N. Y. 





scenes lend themselves to illustration. 


The “BECKY SHARP” EDITION of 


Vanity Fair 


** Many of us who have seen Mrs. Fiske’s ‘ Becky Sharp’ know how well certain 
Miss Crawley, in her bird-of-paradise head- 
dress; Becky, in her demure little gown, so coquettish, yet so well suited to the de- 
xendent ; Rawdon, Dobbin, and George Osborne, are all very successfully and charm- 
ingly pictured for us."—New York Times. 


THIRD BODITION 


Containing 48 full-page pictures from scenes in the play, including PORTRAITS 
OF MRS. FISKE, MR. BARRYMORE, and other principal characters. 


Ornamental Covers, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, in a box, $2 50 


























The only awarded at the Paris 


“VELO 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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TOILET POWDER— CEL. F* AY, Inventor 
9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FAY 
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No dirt escapes 
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in Louisville for a mass-meeting of the wo- 


| men of the city to consider the lawless acts 


at Frankfort, and to discuss their duties of 
citizenship, was responded to in impressive 
numbers and spirit. Several thousand wo- 
men crowded the church in which the meet- 
ing was held, and hundreds more were turn- 
ed away at the doors unable to gain access, 
Eloquent pleas for more patriotism, fewer 
politicians, and a nobler standard of man- 
hood were made by representative men of 
the city, Bishop Dudley making the open- 
ing address. Following the speeches, which 
were listened to throughout with the most 
serious attention, and were frequently inter 
rupted by strong applause, Mrs. Ida Harri- 
son, of Lexington, read a set of resolutions 
that were promptly and unanimously adopt- 
ed by the audience. These resolutions, after 
expressing the hope that the united influ- 
ence of the women of Kentucky should in- 
cite men to rise above party for the honor of 
statehood, urged the co-operation of parents, 
teachers, club women, and kindred organiza- 
tions in Kentucky to this end. The resolu- 
tions specifically condemned the carrying of 
deadly weapons as largely responsible for 
the moral disorder and resultant crime, and 
urged that public opinion should bring pres- 
sure to enforce the law against this practice. 

The presidents of the clubs which are 
members of the association and their dele- 
gates held a — meeting to crys- 
tallize into action the fine spirit which the 
mass-meeting had developed. The motion 
of Mrs. C. P. Barnes, a club woman known 
and beloved throughout the country, and 
who has long been an officer of the General 
Federation, moved that ‘‘a special commit- 
tee be appointed by the chair whose duty 
shall be to convey to the women of Ken 
tucky the sense of this meeting; also to for- 
mulate a plan whereby its purposes may be 
made practicable.” This was unanimously 
carried, and $187 promptly subscribed by the 
women present to provide for the expenses 
of carrying out the provision of the motion. 


@A. 


Mes T. G., Crvowsnatst. — The Colonial Club of 
Keene, New Hampshire, is making one of the most 
progressive studies of American history, probably, 
that has ever been undertaken by any club. The club 
was formed by a university extension club for the ex- 
press purpose of stndying colonial history, in pursu- 
ance of a suggestion from Mr. John Fiske that a closer 
stady of this subject would be wise for us all. The 
club is now in the fifth year of its topic, and a note to 
ite secretary, Miss 8. A. Webster, would undoubtedly 
procure the set of year-books outlining its consecutive 
plan of study. Beginning with 1897, the club has 
offered a prize of $10 each year to the members of the 
senior and junior classes of the high school at Keene, 
for essays on some topic of American history. 

Margaret Hamitton Wecu. 
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“WHAT DOKS YER MA WANT Yer For, Cuimmy ?’ 
“Aw, CAN'T YER SKE WE'RE JUST PLAYING TAG?” 


THE UNTOLD 
‘I didn’t tell you, did I, Mildred,” said 
Mr. Cavil to his wife, * that I saw your sister 
Jane downtown this day week?” 
‘No, you didn't, Charles Augustus Cavil,” 
replied Mrs, Cavil. ‘* Why didn’t you?” 
** Well, you see 
‘Yes, I see. You meet the only sister I 
have in the world, and instead of coming 
straight home and teliing me about it,as@my 
respectable husband would have done, the 
same day, you keep the matter secrete whole 
week, and then ast, carelessly, if you have 
mentionéd se fact thet you saw her.” 
‘* But, my dear" 
* Don't ett me, Charles Augustus Cavil 
I arin ee that she sent me a message 
‘ou not only failed to deliver it, 
rt Oy ‘this re an me you have forgotten what it 


Wasabent Tell me if this isn’t the case.” 
**My dear, it was this way—” 
* Don’t tell me it was that way, Charles 


Augustus Cavil. I know exactly how it 
was. You simply didn't careastraw whether 
I knew that you had seen sister Jane or not, 
or you would not have waited a whole week 
to tell me you had seen her.” 
** But I didn’t say I saw her,” 
said at length 
Then I'd like to know what you did say 
Charles Augustus Cavill.” 
‘* Lasked you if I told you that I saw her.” 
explained Mr. Cavil 
** Well, why didn’t you tell me?” 
The reason I didn't tell you was because 
I didn’t see her. That's all.” 
Mrs. Cavil gasped and was speechless, 
WriiiaAM Henry SIviTer 


Mr. Cavil 


— 
SHE LOVED THAT 

Sue. * Was it a love match?” 

He. ‘* Yes, in regard to money.” 





WIFELY SOLICITUDE. 

Fond Wife. “ Tawnx, Syvivesrer, I've 
BUNDLED YOU UP AS WARM As I KEN, BUT 
i” YoU GBT THE LEAST BIT CHILLY ON WAY 
TO VILLAGE, JEST RUN REAL SMART FOR A 
rew mines, AND | GUESS YOU'LL GET HET 
ur AGAIN,” 


PROOF 


Mapes. ‘ But don’t you really believe that 
Ida is engaged?” 

May. *‘No; I’m sure she isn’t. I asked 
her if there was any truth in the report, and 
she refused to say a word.” 


i 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


Hewitt. “ My money is my best friend.” 
Jewert. “ Well, the best of friends must 
part; lend me five, will you?” 











“Come TO THE PHONE, MABEL; 


HIS GOOD RECORD. 


‘It is not merely whether you truly love 
me,” said the rich widow who is the mother 
of six little children. ‘* I must also have agsur- 
ance that you will be a kind and loving 
father to my tender infants.” 

** Beloved,” cried the suitor, in reply, “be 
comforted. For ten long years I was the 
manager of an orphan-asylum; and never 
during that time did I speak a cross word, 
save in self-defence.” 


————— 


A FOREIGN TONGUE 


“As I understand it,” said the talkative 
one,‘‘ the Africanders trekked from the voor- 
looper to the kopje, and dorped it from the 
spruit to the disselboom. It stands to reason, 
too, for—” 

‘I don’t understand golf,” the other cut 
in, wearily. 


—_————_ 


LOVES HIS FELLOW-MEN. 


Switcner. ‘‘The new superintendent of 
the trolley road is a very humane man.’ 

Riveer. *‘ Is he?” 

Swirewer. “Yes. He says he will run 
an ambulance behind every car.” 


“WAT and HUMOR, 


ve 


UNFEMININE. 


Cumso. “ The Dowager Empress of China 
is very Lge 
‘Indeed ?” 
Cumso. “ Yes. She adds no postscript to 
her decrees.” 
——————_ 


DEFINED. 


Teacuer. ‘*‘ Lewis, can you define poli- 
tics?” 

Lewis (et. eleven). ‘‘ Yes, m’am. Politics 
is the art of spendin’ taxes.” 


— 


REALLY BRILLIANT. 


Tae Optimist. ‘I don't believe that you 
ever looked on the bright side.” 
THe Pessmistr. “1 did when my house 
was on fire.” 
— 


HOPING FOR THE BEST. 
Bennam. ‘‘ Everybody says that baby 


looks like me.” 
Mrs. Bennam. ‘But he may outgrow it, 
dear.” 


Mr. HOWARD WANTS TO SPEAK TO YOU.” 
“Why, Mamma! I'm nor pressep!” 


HIS COMMENT. 


** Waal,” querulously mused the Kohack 
Philosopher, as he ruefully gazed at the array 
of hopeless bagatelles and pusillanimous non- 
essentials bespread on the table before him, 
and took regretful cognizance of the depleted 
state of his exchequer, ‘‘ there’s one thing 
certain—a church bazar is the place where 
the women get in their fancy work!” 





A THOROUGH TEST. 


“Way, Jonn, You SAID You NEVER FELL!” 

“I'M MERELY DOING THIS, MY DEAR, TO 
MAKE SURE IT WILL BE SAFE FOR YOU TO 
COME OUT HERE.” 


HIS SARCASM. 


** Bruddren and sistahs,” sternly said good 
old Parson Woollimon, after the collection 
had been taken up upon a recent Sabbath 
morning, “‘ before de hat was done parsed 
I expounded de uest dat de congregation 
contribute accawdin’ to deir means, and I 
sho expectorated dat yo’ all would chip in 
magnanimously. But now, upon examinin’ 
de collection, I finds dat de concocted amount 
contributed by de whole entire posse ob yo’ 
am only de significant and pusi!lanimous sum 
ob sixty-free cents. And at dis jon dar 
ain’t no ‘casion for yo’ all to look at Brudder 
Slewfoot, what done circumambulated de hat 
around, in no such auspicious manner; for, 
in de fust place, Brudder Slewfoot ain’t dat 
kind ob a man, and, in de second place, I 
done watched him like a hawk all de time 
muhself. No, sixty-free cents was all dat 
was flung in; and I dess wants to say dat, in 
my humble opinion, instead ob contributin’ 
accawdin’ to yo’ means, yo’ all contributed 
accawdin’ to yo’ meanness! De choir will 
now favor us wid deir reg’lar melodious- 


ee 


A VERY LONG TIME. 
“i shee =~ woman who went shop- 


ping rent en ago has just returned 
home,’ Bellingham in the paper. 

“It took a long time to match that rib- 
bon,” commented Mr. Bellingham. 


—_—»_— — 


HIS POSSESSION. 


ber ‘Dolly Hunnigirl acts like one 
r”’ 
CLEevErToN. “‘ Yes; she is engaged to me.” 


—_———— 


HIS NAME. 


“Does he bear a good name?” 
** Well—er—er—it is Smith. What do you 
think about it yourself?” 














DOU BTLESS. 
Mike, “OUM THINKIN’ THOT FELLAH MUST BE WISHIN’ UT WUZ A HORSELESS CAK 


1” 


RIAGE HE WUS DHRIVIN: 





ce 

















